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Tarr in my sorrow a-weary, alone ; 
I have nothing sweet to hope or remember, 

For the Spring o’ th’ year and of life has flown ; 
‘Tis the wildest night of the wild December, 
And dark in my spirit and dark in my chamber. 


I sit and list to the steps in the street, 
Going and coming, and coming and going, 

And the wiods at my shutter they blow and beat ; 
Tis the middle of night and the clouds are snowing ; 
And the winds are bitterly beating and blowing. 


1 list to the steps as they come and go, 

And list to the winds that are beating and blowing, 
And my heart sinks down 80 low, 80 low ; 

No step is stayed from me by the snowing, 

Nor stayed by the winds so bitterly blowing. 


I think of the ships that are out at rea, 

Of the wheels in th’ cold, black waters tarning ; 
Not one ofthe ships beareth news to me, 

And my head is sick, and my heart is yearning, 

As I think of the wheels in th’ black waters turning. 
Of the mother I think, by her sick baby’s bed, 

Away in her cabin as lonesome and dreary, 
And little and low as the flax-breakers shed ; 

Of her patience so sweet, and her silence so weary, 

With cries of the hungry wolf hid in the prairie, 


I think of all things in the world that are sad ; 

Of children in homesick and comfortiess places ; 
Of prisons, of dungeons, of men that are mad ; 

Of wicked, unwomanly light in the faces 

Of women that fortune has wronged with disgraces. 


I think of a dear little sun-lighted head, 
That came where no band of us all could deliver ; 
And crazed with the cruelest pain went to bed 
Where the sheets were the foam-fretted waves of the 
river ; 
Poor darling! may God in his mercy forgive her. 


The footsteps grow faint and more faint in the snow ; 
I put back the curtain in very despairing ; 

The masts creak and groan as the winds come and go ; 
And the light in the light-house all weirdly is flaring ; 
But what glory is this, in the gloom of despairing! 


T see at the window just over the street, 
A maid in the lamp-light her love.let ter reading, 
Her red mouth is smiling, her news is sosweet ; 
And the heart in my bosom is cured of its bleeding, 
As I look on the maiden her love-letter reading. 
She has finished the letter, and folding it, kisses, 
And hides it—a secret too sacred to know ; 
And now in the hearth-light she softly undresses : 
A vision of grace in the roseate glow, 
I see her unbinding the braids of her tresses, 


And now as she stoops to the ribbon that fastens 








Her slipper, they tumble o’er shoulder and face ; 
And now, as she paiters in bare feet, she hastens 

To gather them up in a fillet of lace ; 

And now she is gone, but in fancy I trace 


The lavendered linen updrawn, the round arm 
Half sunk in the counterpane’s broidered roses, 
Revealing the exquisite outline of form ; 
A willowy wonder of grace that reposes 
Beneath the white counterpane, fleecy with roses, 





I sce the small hand lying over the heart, 
Where the passionate dreams are so sweet in their 
sally ; 
The fair little fingers they tremble and part, 
As part to th’ warm waves the leaves of the lily, 
And they play with her hand like the waves with the 
lily. 


In white fleecy flowers, the queen o’ the flowers ! 
What to her is the world with its bad, bitter weather? 
Wide she opens her arms— ah, her world is not ours! 
And now she has closed them and clasped them to- 
gether— 
What to her is our world, with its clouds and rough 
weather ? 


Hark! midvight ! the winds and thesnows blow and 
beat ; 
I drop down the curtain avd say to my sorrow. 
Thank God for the window just over the street ; 
Thank God there is always a light whence to borrow, 
When darkness is darkest, and Sorrow, most Sorrow. 
ALICE Caky. 








(Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1870, by Alice Cary, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, for the Southern District of 
New York,] 


The Born Thrall. 











BY ALICE CARY. 


—_——\_~>—_ 
CHAPTER XII. 
THE MYSTERY. 


Satty Rrerey’s natural orbit was house-keep- 
ing, and she revolved in it on the evening in 
question with wonderful celerity and splendor. 
Up went the sleeves, as by instinct, and the 
broom-handle in her hands seemed to spin 
round of itself—the eggs in the bowl became 
froth in a minute, and the butter in her pot 
fairly ran like a whirlpool. The unaccustomed 
eye could hardly foliow her, as with a towel for 
an apron, she flew from cupboard to table, and 
from table to cellar, and out and in, and in and 
out, singing snatches of rude ballads, and talk- 
ing to herself, one of her visitors, or some chair 
post, as it happened. By way of patronage she 
gave Theresa the handle~of the frying-pan to 
hold, while the pieces of bacon were frying for 
supper, and as this handle was some two yards 
long, and the pan on the fire, it must have embar- 
rassed the free movements of most young la- 
dies, but to Sally it was rather an advantage, as 
helping to show her dexterity ; and while Ra- 
chel was yet making her ‘toast, she turned the 
meat out intoa great dish that occupied the 
middle of the table—whisked up the chairs, and 
taking a tin horn from its place by the side of 
the clock, stepped to the door and blew lustily 
for supper, 


— 
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The sound of carriage wheels Being heard at 
that moment, Rachel looked from the window, 
and exclaimed that visitors were come from 
town. The knotty stick was thumped down as 
before. 

‘‘ Woman, what’s town?” cried Mr. Ripley. 
‘*God made the country, and man the town.’ ’ 
And by slow degrees the daggers of his eyes, 
drew themselves out of the heart they had stab- 
bed through and through. : 

**Comp’ny ’s comp’ny!”’ cries Sally—‘* town 
or not, and a body ’s got to make a difference!” 
and she hastened to pull down her sleeves, and 
dab back some of the tangles of her hair, after 
which she replaced the common with the best 
knives, filled two saucers to overflowing with 
preserved fruits and removed a dish of cold 
turnips. She also brought forth from its con- 
cealment on the upper shelf of the cupboard a 
Britannia teapot, which for seven years or more 
had been denominated the new teapot, and which 
Mrs. Ripley never used except some one of Is’rl’s 
folks came visiting. Having emptied into it 
the contents of the old one, which was seamed 
with black cracks, and checkered with tin hoops 
that held it together, she placed it on the hearth 
before the fire, and hurried away to welcome 
the visitors,—they were Mrs. Daniel Toplow, as 
she styled herself on her card, and her son Pitkin 
Toplow—probably John or James Pitkin in the 
first place, but only Pitkin now. ‘‘ We are 
obliged to crave your hospitality for the night, 
myself and Pitkin,” says Mrs. Toplow, tossing’ 
back her wet ribbons, and offering her hand 
to Mr. Ripley, who by this time had taken his 
place at the table. Her dress was quite too 
showy for its cost, and so unequally combined 
as to be almost grotesque, as if indeed one article 
had been imported from Paris, and another man- 
ufactured in her own basement kitchen, between 
the roasting of the meat, and the baking of the 
pastry. Her voice was sharp and keyed up to a’ 
high pitch by a sort of anxious solicitude, her 
eyes were sunken and had an eager look, and 
her manner was aggressive, as if she had been 
used to elbowing her own way in the world, and 
had not.got on much at that. The son was a 
slight, pale-faced young man, with flaxy golden 
hair, and hands as white as lillies, and not ohly 
slight, was he, but put together in a loose, shamb- 
ling fashion—not a joint from head to foot that 
seemed firm, assured, or well-knit. His dress 
was inharmonious like his mother’s, and bore 
marks of her hands in dexterous patches and 
darns. He wore a little chip hat on one side of 
his head, ornamented with a blue ribbon, yel- 
low kid glcves, much the worse for wear, a col- 
lar flung down, and tied with a black ribbon, 
an extensive show of shirt-front, thickly be- 
spangled with studs, and several ponderous 
rings on his limp little fingers. 

His wits seemed rather to be wool-gatheriny 
than efficiently at hand, and he constantly ap- 
plied to his mother in a feeble, helpless way. 
«« When was it, mother? I forget, mother can 





tell—you know how it was, mother,” and the 
like, 
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Mr.'Ripley permitted his hand to be taken, 
he did not offer it, and Mrs. Toplow certainly 
did all the shaking. She and her son Pitkin 
had been driving in the Cemetery that after- 
noon. Papa thought a drive there might revive 
her spirits, and she suffered unfortunately, and 
unreasonably, from lowness of spirits, she was 
sorry to say ; and the rain coming On, poor Pit- 
kin in his endeavor to gain shelter, had run off 
a wheel, and so prevented the possibility of 
reaching home. 

‘*T wouldn’t have run the wheel off,” though, 
says Pitkin, addressing himself partly to Sally, 
partly to the table-cloth, ‘if it had not been 
for that man in the gig—I hate a gig, any how.” 

“But, Pity,” says Mrs. Toplow, ‘‘ these friends 
don’t know about the mam in the gig—you 
speak as if it were all understood. 


**Well, you tell about it, mother--you saw 
how it was ; just my luck, Miss Ripley! ” 

So Mrs. Toplow told about the man in the gig, 
and made it appear that * Pity” had been fairly 
run down and over: and so they sat down to 
supper, laughing little Charley and Theresa on 
either side of the stern old man, and the visi- 
tors from town nearest the preserved fruits, and 
the sweet-cakes. > 

When the grace was said, which occupied 
five good minutes, Sally arose to fetch the tea, 
and to her consternation found the new teapot 
a melted mass of ruin among the coals. She 
lifted up her hands and her voice, but what she 
would have said, can never be positively ascer- 
tained, as her exclamation was cut short by a 
significant gesture which Mr. Ripley made with 
the butcher-knife, fixing her with his eye. 

It was not often that visitors from town were 
entertained at Mr. Ripley’s, and the pleasing cir- 
cumstance caused the round, sunburnt face of 
Moses to glow like a coal of fire, when it is 
blown upon by the wind, and he more than 
once expressed his genial gladness and good 
will by kicking the legs of Charley under the 
table. 

** Woman, why did you waste good bread by 
burning it?” says Mr. Ripley, holding a piece 
of the toast she had been at such pains to make, 
before the eyes of Rachel. 

She attempted an apology—her face for once 
reddening as if it would set on fire the flimsy- 
frill of the cap, but he iaterposed with a thump 
of his great handled knife, and the dictation— 
** Next time, wait for orders! ”’ 

«« Speaking of toast, makes me think of a good 
story,” says Pitkin, ‘‘ you tell it, mother.” 

Then by way of compensation to Rachel, he 


asked Mr. Ripley if he would spare him a bit |. 


of toast ; it was browned just to his taste. 

Nothing, however, couid long withstand the 
effect of the stern white face, grey night-cap, 
and grey eyes ; Mrs. Toplow lost spirit. Pit- 
kin, especially when he ad@ressed himself to 
Sally, swayed about hike a reed in the wind, and 
the younger people seemed frozen like flowers 
in the neighborhood of an iceberg. 

It was a relief when Mr. Ripley, hitching 
back farther and father upon two legs of his 
ebair, got himself once more into the chimney 
corner, when twitching his night-cap about his 
eyes, he affected sleep. 

In the course of the evening Sally called on 

-Rachel to bring some of the harvest apples from 
the cellar, but Rachel couldn’t be found, and 
Moses being deputed, returned presently bear- 
ing a milk-pan heaped high with golden sweet- 
ings, and as he dried his dripping shirt sleeves 
at the fire, reported that it was dark as pitch, and 
gaining bard. ‘‘And what do you think?” he 





says, ‘* I saw a light wavering up the lane, as it 
somebody was picking their way, and carrying 
a lantern,” 

“Tut, tut!” cried Mr. Ripley, suddenly 
opening his eyes—** not even fools and women 
would go out on such a night as this—leave 
such stories to your sister Sally.” 

Now, Sally, to the best of her recollection 
had never seen a light wavering along the lane 
at night, as if some one were carrying a lantern 
there, and could not therefore have ever hinted 
at such a circumstance, and all the sweet 
thoughts and fancies that, impelled by the smiles 
of Pitkin, had been settling toward her heart for 
the last half hour, were suddenly directed back 
to the old dark channels. Leave such stories 
to her, indeed! as if she had no character to 
maintain, and then to think Mr. Pitkin Toplow 
should have heard it! 


At Pitkin’s suggestion, a circle was formed 
round the pan of apples, and then he said, ‘‘ mo. 
ther, let’s have fortune-telling, you know how 
to do it ;” and so saying, he seated himself by 
the side of Sally. dion 

** Now you must each peel an apple,” says Mrs. 
Tozlow—and throw the peeling over your left 
shoulder behind}you, and it will form the first let- 
ter of your sweethearts’ name.’’ All set eagerly 
to work, and the peelings flew over the shoul- 
ders in rapid succession. 

«Mine makes the letter ‘‘ 8,” ories Pitkin, and 
then there was clapping of hands, and blushing 
on blushing on the part of Sally. 

*‘And mine doesn’t make anything,” says 
Dorcas. ‘* Yes, it does, it makes C,” cries Sally, 
**and that stands for Court! Well, dear knows, 
your ’er welcome to him ""—and so she was, just 
then. Ierael, junior, and Moses were too bashful 
to enter with much spirit into the game, and 
Theresa was too much preoceupied. By-and-by 
she went to the window to see whether the rain 
were still falling, and as, shielding her eyes 
from the candle-light, she peered out into the 
dark, she saw the wavering light which Moses 
had described, but this time it was moving to- 
ward the house instead of from it. She said 
nothing, bat remained where she was and kept 
her eyes upon the light. Nearer and nearer it 
came—to the very gate, then she heard the 
latch softly litted, and saw by the glimmer of 
the lantern a woman come in, and stealthily 
feel her way along the stepping stones. The 
light was put out atthe door, and then footsteps 
went softly along the entry and up the stairs. 
Could Rachel have been abroad in such a storm, 
and if so, what could have been her errand ? 


While she yet mused and wondered, Rachel 
came in, all her garments neat and orderly, and 
with her habitual quietude of manner. But the 
hair was all set in frizzes as if by the rain, giv- 
ing a double border to her pretty little cap. She 
did not join in the circle about the apples—she 
was not asked to join it, but seating herself in 
an obscure corner, busied herself with a pair of 
woolen stockings for the master of the house, 
If the jests reached her, she did not smile, per- 
haps she did not hear them. She might have 
been the shadow on the wall, as for any interest 
that was taken in her. / 

Charley, who was not much interested in the 
fortune-telling, soon fell asleep, and somehow 
Rachel was the first to perceive it. ‘* There is 
a nice little bed in my room,” she whispered to 
Therese, “would you mind his sleeping in the 
garret?”’ 

No, of course, Theresa would not mind. ‘I 
can carry him,”’ she says, and directly she got 
him in her arms, and with his sleepy head drop- 
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‘ping over one shoulder, slipped out of sight. 
Theresa thought there weré tears in her eyes) as 
she went away, but she was not quite sure. To 
Sally the time had never flown so fast, and 
when Mr. Ripley arose and wound the clock as 
a signal for bed-time, she could not believe her 
eyes. To lose sight of that flaxy-golden hair, 
and that pale, weak face, was to take out of life 
all the beauty and poetry, and leave it hard and 
dark and common-place. 

**Good night, and the sweetest, sweetest 
dreams,”’ says Pitkiv, taking the hand of Sally 
in his limp, white fingers. 

On the instant, bare feet were heard pattering 
along the entry, and almost immediately the 
door opened and hittie Charley, in scanty accou- 
tremants, stood before them, with wide, fright- 
ened eyes. Theresa, blushing like a rose, has- 
tened to gather him up in her apron, and 
against his will tugged him back up stairs, but 
as they approached the door of the garret he 
began to writhe, scream, ‘and otherwise assert 
himself ina most unusual manner. He, by no 
means, would go into that room again, he 
would rather sleep in the barn, in the mill— 
with the very old devil, or even Uncle Israel 
himself, than go back, 

The urgency of his refusal coupled with his 
accustomed fearlessness, and the strange sounds 
heard within by Theresa herself, induced her to 
stop at the landing and, if possible, pacity him 
before attempting to force him any further, for 
he was evidently dreadfully frightened. 


It was some time before she could gather any- 
thing satisfactory ; he would not go back, that 
was all he would say, and not until he was re- 
peatedly assured that he should not again be left 
alone could anything farther be elicited. 

He did finally admit, however, that he was 
afraid, and that he had heard a noise unlike 
anything he had ever before heard; that it 
seemed in one corner of the garret, and that, 
going towards it, he saw two glittering eyes, and 
that he then ran down stairs with all his might. 

They listened at the door and hearing noth. 
ing Tressy persuaded the boy—if she did sot 
persuade herself—that it was only a cat which 
he had seen and heard, and assuming an air of 
boldness she pushed the door open and went in, 
talking ina loud key and holding the candle 
well forward, while he, pulling at her dress, 
came after her. 

The general aspect of things would not, in hap- 
pier circumstances, have been pleasing. The 
walls were rough and ragged, and the dingy raft- 
ers over head spiked with nails,uapon which hung 
a great variety of old hats, trowsers and petti- 
coats ; also bunches of herbs,’ knots of 
yarn, and bags of seeds, with here ond there 
such ‘trophies of the chase’’ as a dried blad- 
der or the skin of a raccoon or rabbit, and more 
imposing than all the rest, depended from its 
solitary peg the awe-inspiring regalia which 
Israel Ripley had worn in his younger de ys 
when invested with the honors of a militir_ 
tain. 

About the room were scattered spinning 
wheels, reels, sacks of carded 9”34 uncarded 
wool, heaps of tow and flax, broken chairs, an 
old loom, vinegar and whiske'y barrels, together 
with other unsightly object's, some.of which, in 
the dim corners of the place, were but indis- 
tinetly visible. . 

Rachel's room, as that part of the garret where 
her bed and trundel-bed were, was denominated, 
betrayed in little efforts to ornament and beau- 
tify, the hand of a woman. 

In the first place, it was divided from the 
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main room by means of curtains hung against 

the rafters and descending to the floor. A patch 

work counterpane, very curiously devised and 

quilted, eovered the bed ; the pillow-slips were 

fringed with home-made lace, and the great 

oaken chest, wherein she kept the little finery of 
hergirlhood, and perhaps some trifling souvenir ' 
that no eyes but her own ever saw, was covered 

with diaper cloth of her own weaving, white as 

snow, and upon this lay her Bible and Hymn 

Book, together with two or three religious books, 

evidently much read. There, too, was a pot of 
geraniums fresh and bright, a willow work- 
basket, a pin-cushion, and some few such toilet 
articles as are not usually to be found in garrets ; 
a rug ingeniously contrived and as thick and 
green as wood-moss covered the floor at the bed 
side, and elsewhere the boards were scoured 
white as could be. + 


As Theresa placed Charley in the trundle-bed 
she wondered why it was there: not for Sally» 
surely. Who then? All was so sweet and sooth- 
ing within that little chamber that for a time 
she felt quite safe as she sat on the bed-side hold- 
ing Charley’s hand in. hers and listening to the 
plashing of the rain on the low roof, but he wasall 
the while on the alert. If the wind so much as 
shook the sash he would bob his head up from 
the bed clothes, pull aside the curtain, and 
peering into the dim corners of the garret whis- 
per his conviction that something was there, 
and that he could see its glittering eyes. 

It was not long before the noise which The- 
resa had previously heard was repeated, and 
almost immediately followed by a cry which 
seemed more like that of some dumb creature 
in pain than the voice of a human being. She 
had been timid and trembling till now, but all 
at once found herself, if not collected, at least 
nerved up to the occasion, and taking the candle 
in her hand proceeded toward the vorner of the 
room whence the cry had seemed to issue, while 
Charley, emboldened by her example, and per- 
haps a little ashamed, bounced out of bed and 
followed resolutely enough. 

«*Q, children, children!” cries Rachel, hur- 
riedly entering the room, ‘‘ come away! come 
away! there's nothing there! nothing at all!” 

‘*Yes there is, and I mean to know what it 
is,” answered Charley, still advancing. 

‘* What shall I do? what will the Judge say?” 
cried Rachel, in real distress, and dropping 
helpless midway of the room. ‘‘ How could I 
have been so thoughtless as to bring you here! 
but I was taken up with quite other things. 
Lord help us all !”’ 

Charley, stimulated by these despairing utter- 
ances, seized the candle and rushed on, clam- 
bering over wool sacks and pushing aside bar- 
rels, wheels, reels, and whatever else impeded his 
progress. ‘‘O, Tressy,’”’ he cries, having reach- 
ed the mysterious corner, ‘‘ did'nt I tell you so— 
T’ve found it, come and sec!” and as he spoke 
he passed the candle before the bars of a cage, 
not unlike the cages in which wild animals are 
commonly carried about the country for exhibi- 
tion, thus revealing a human peing, stuated, 
ill-shaped, and with eyes dilated like those of a 
hunted beast. 

‘* Whatever it is,” cries Charley, still passing 
the candle along the bars, ‘it looks a good deal 
like Uncle Is’rl!” . 

The poor creature which was squatting in the 
straw on hands and feet when first approached, 
now lifted itself up and proclaimed itself a wo- 
man. 

The sight of strangers seemed to enrage her, 
and she at once fell to beating her forehead 


against the bars of her cage, and. to clutching 
at them with her long, bony fingers. 

While Rachel was yet fluttering in avain en- 
deavor to get her chickens back beneath her 
wings, Sally, who had overheard the unusual 
disturbance, rushed in with a full explanation. 
‘‘She’s my sister,” she cries, ‘* older ’n Is’rl, 
and her name's Jane Ripley, and she’s been in 
that cage years and years, and I’m glad you've 
got a chance to see her with your own eyes, 
*cause I was’nt ‘lowed to speak of her out th’ 
house. She was bright’s I am, mother says, 
till she got frightened into a fit, and that she 
never was like herself afterwards, and at last 
she went crazy outright, and all on account of 
the s’verity of ”’—— 

‘‘Sally! Sally!” interposed Rachel. 

‘On account of the s’verity of a man you 
don’t know, and never seen !”” says Sally, wink- 
ing one eye. ‘*But come ‘long, Tressy, sh’ 
"fraid of everybody but Rachel and mother, 
come ‘long !”” 

So here was the secret all out, the mystery all 
explained, and Theresa understood the mean- 
ing of looks and sighs, and half suppressed ex- 
clamations that had been always so strange to 
her. 


,. 


( To be continued. ) 








“AS YOU LIKE 11.” 





Tar common propensity of the governed is to 
inveigh against administration. In this way, 
and for no other reason, I ap#roach and ask ad- 
mission to the over-crowded columns of THE 
REVOLUTION. 

Some thirteen years ago, Eliza Farnham, one 
of the early friends of working, struggling wo- 
men, and whose labors seem to have passed 
from memory, though that most thoughtful life- 
work, ‘‘ Womanand her Era,”’ will supply ideas 
for many followers, obtaining credit for the 
same as original, said to me, prophetacally, 
“The proposed enfganchisement and elevation 
of our sex is an idea that will never be suffered 
to retrograde, but will progress to a glorious 
end.” 

Now, light on any subject is only to be evoked 
by discussion, and this is all we ask ; let us 
reason calmly together, men and women; if 
you can convince us of error, do so ; if the cause 
looks different from our stand-point, consider it 
patiently and decide justly ; but do not give us 
flippant jests, ill-disguised scurrility, or insult- 
ing flattery for reason and common sense, 

Man has laid the substructure of civilization, 
but all his work is material and intellectual ; 
there are other elements required to round our 
lives, characters, aud institutions to a perfect 
whole ; namely, spiritual and moral elevation ; 
these, women were ordained to supply, those of 
our sex made by God, not by society, I mean, 
and one of the most pressixg reasons for the 
elective franchise, in my estimation, is the surety 
that it will improve us all. 

A woman reeeives impressions from objects 
and ideas wholly different from the other sex, 
and, if encouraged, to analyze and express them; 
they are permeated by warmth and purity. A 
man, for instance, seeing a new invention, at 
once reverts to its money value, or perhaps 
some alterations by which it might be improved 
and made beneficial to himself, while woman 
perceives some good toaccrue to the human race 
from its adoption. 

The march of intellect is now exalting men 
without distinction of race, color, or capacity ; 





sex alone is considered sufficient cause of ser- 








vility, and the introduction of females into 
public life and a wider range is deprecated. 
Yet, within the recollection of mahy, their very 
presence, or the want of it, constituted the dif- 
ference between virtue and vice in California 
and other new countries. There were no doubts 
expressed then as to her influence being benefi- 
cial and pgrifying. It is only in politics that 
such issue seems doubtful, or anywhere that it 
is possible for her to earn more than a bare pit- 
tance by labor. 

Wives and mothers, loving and devoted, are, 
stigmatized as termagants and shrews, because 
they desire to see American fathers and hus- 
bands as just to native-born women as they are 
generous to aliens. If it is but a trifle, this 
franchise, give it to us out of courtesy; if of 
vital imporiance, as we believe, let us learn our 
mistake. At any rate, the time for temporizing 
has gone by ; this event cannot be set back ; it 
is the slow growth of years of thought, of calm, 
sober women, not carried away through enthu- 
siasm engendered by brilliant speeches from 
the platform, as many declare, but the fruit of 
experience long pondered in quiet hearts. 

In these days when we take nothing on trust, 
not even theological dogmas, but everything is 
scrutinized with unflinching severity, # cannot 
be hoped that the old traditions by which women 
were controlled into silence, induced by threats 
of social ostracism if the question of rights were 
mooted, will avail now, nor can they be awed 
into submission by the authority of Paul declar- 
ing ‘‘ Wives should submit to their husbands,” 
for we honor our predecessors for refusing to 
submit to kingly rule, quite as strictly enjoined, 
while men of the present day quietly ignore the 
injunction of the same inspired writer, as he 
insists cn labor as a necessity and the plain 
direction to ‘‘owe no man anything” is defied 
by churches built on speculation and emanci- 
pated from debt by begging, religious shows, or 
orthodox gambling. 

*It is alleged, and truly, that Christianity has 
done much for the gentler sex, and the fact is 
undeniable ; but the best, the steadiest, the 
most self-sacrificing of the early converts were 
women—last at the cross, first at the grave, 
they never were tempted with handling the 
money even then. And it was the robust dis- 
ciples and followers who were benefited by the 
miraculous draught ot fishes, by the loaves they 
still seek assiduously. And they only were lured 
by visions of honor or gain, seats in high places, 
and on the right and left hand side, so that 
their devotion was not entirely without hope 
of reward. 

Having allowed us capacity to think and, 
in your columns, liberty of speech, we must 
need form opinions on matters once con- 
sidered above our reach, and it seems to me 
voting would never cause any woman to swerve 
from her life-work. 

Rosa Bonheur, had she been so privileged, 
would still have painted pictures, and Florence 
Nightingale tended the sick ; artists will pursue 
their vocations, working bees their labor, and 
we hope the frivolous, who have never thought 
much on any subject, may be the only ones in 
which it will make alteration, and that for the 
better, flounces and furbelows will be of less 
importance, and the duty of a juror be more. 

There will be an exodus towards Wyoming 
in the spring by those in whom faith is weak, 
and patience fails. Please inform many desir- 
ous of knowing, the distance, the best mode 
of travel, the prospects of employment, and, 
in fact, everything of interest in that Eldorado 





of womanhood, 7 
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The Revolution. 


Ee ——————————————————————EeEEEE————————————— 


THE NEW 1ESIAMEN1 WOMAN. 
a 
A Few weeks since an article appeared in the 

New York Observer, entitled ‘‘The New Testa- 

ment Woman,” in which the many virtues of 

said woman, both possible and impossible, were 
expatiated upon, and she was made out that 
perfect being whom man had so lovg sought 
for in vain among women, who, alas fare hur~an 
like themselves ; instead ot the angelic beings 
which their fancies fondly paint her. 

Among many other dreadful things, women of 

the present Cay were spoken of as *‘wearing a 

load of their own or somebody else’s hair.” 

Now, I hope.for the credit of the sex that there 

is no more evil améng them than this ; for if 

the hair be their own, and placed upon their 
heads by the Cxeator, it can be no disgrace, and 
if artificial, as in many instances it is, still it is 
no worse than many equally ridiculous fash- 
jons adopted by the other sex. There surely 
are faults enough of dress to correct in both of 
us; and I propose that the one faultless in 
this respect, ‘‘cast the first stone.” My godly 
mother, who isan honored resident in our fami- 
ly, and who considers the New York Observer as 
next to the Bible, if not a part of it, at least 
inspired, banded the paper triumphantly across 
the breakfast table, and pointing to the article 
in question, and looking at me over her glasses, 
asif this was the ultimatum, said, ‘There! 
what do you think of that? Now are you sat- 
isfied what sort of person a Bible woman should 
be?” No! saidI, emphatically. Why don’t we 
hear something of the duties of man? Why don’t 
some one write an article on The New Testa- 
ment Man? Is there such a being in existence ? 
If so, trot him out by all means. Or has the 
race become extinct ? Now, Iam nota Woman’s 
Rights woman, in the common acceptation of 
the term ; but I have some rights and do not 
hesitate to use them, and whatever I can do 
well, I claim a right to do. I have so long 
heard about ‘*‘ woman’s sphere” and *‘the du- 
ties of woman,”’ that I say, by all means let us, 
for a change, hear something about the duties 
of man, and let the insignificant creature wo- 
man rest a little. It surely is beneath the dig- 
nity of ‘‘the lords of Creation,” to be continu- 
ally pointing out the duties of woman, and in the 
next breath calling them ‘‘ weak vessels,” etc. 
It their-buttons are all sewed on right, their 
stockings darned, and their slippers and dress- 
ing gowns meekly laid upon their easy chairs 
at night, in the name ot common humanity let 
them desist, orthey wiil only help matters along 
in a way which it is not their intention to do. 
And why do our leading journals, both religious 
and political, trouble themselves so much about 
the Woman Suffrage movement, unless they are 
afraid it will be brought about? It surely will 
be and it is only a question of time. Already the 
Nemesis of Justice is on the track, and slowly 
but surely, we shall rise to the level at least of 
the long despised African race ; and then, in the 
words of bishop Loguen, ‘we will remember 
our friends.” 

I sometimes think when I read articles of ap- 
prehension in the public journals of the day, of 
& Wise saying which my dear father was fond of 
repeating, and think it illustrates this subject ; 
and if the ladies will excuse me for the compari- 
son I will use it. ‘It is well said that the 
horse does not know bis strength ; for did he 
know it, instead of being the useful and docile 
animal he is, there is no knowing what he might 


Saviour of light and joy. From the serpent 


clergy as 8 body, or their teachings in general, 
but am a member of a Christian Church, and 


ing: ‘One Florence Nightingale is worth a 
dozen Susan B. Anthonys,” and as a slight 
tribute to the usefulness of woman, ‘I think it 
will appear in the light of eternity, that the 
Marys and Marthas ot the church have accom- 
plished more good than any other instrumentali- 
ty ; the christian ministry excepted.” And why 


cause Mary meekly sat at the feet of the Master 
and ‘‘ Martha was cumbered about much serv- 
ing.” Now as far as the Mary and Martha of 
Scripture were concerned, this was most lovely, 
but when gentlemen put themselves in the Mas- 
ter’s place it is absurd. JUSTITIA. 

P. 8. Since waiting the above, Iam inform- 
ed by the New York Observer that ‘The 
New Testament Man” lived in the Garden of 
Eden, that the pattern was lost when Adam 
left Paradise ; but he is expected to reappear 
shortly after the commencement of the millen- 
nium.” May God speed the day. a. 








WOMAN AS A POWER. 





Tat man isa sole power is an exploded idea. 
It is as impossible as inhuman to separate the 
rights of man and woman; there is the sep- 
aration of sex and a sex’s demands, never of 
human rights, A community of women with- 
out men, or a community of men without wo- 
men would become organizations which it was 
not the design or intention of God should exist on 
His footstool. No! the two genders form the one 
human family, to dwell and work together, until 
ancient time winds up his clock for its last tick- 
ings, and the sun casts its final shadow over 
earth’s dial plate. Why hasthe Great Creator giv- 
eu to woman talents, genius, intellect, if it were 
not to contradict the unreasonable declarations 
aud weak arguments of irrascible man and 
popular prejudice? In the eye of the Maker, 
who can deny she is not equal in the schedule 
of divine interpositions and goverrment? God 
uses her to subserve His own ends and purposes 
in the same manner as man, when His omnip- 
otence judges her to be His best instrument, 

His better power ; and in all special events teem- 
ing forth from the historical page of the human 
race, we fail not to find woman as much of an 
aciress on the stage of life, as man is an actor ; 
the two are inseparable and undivided—if God 
finds one to fail, He uses the other, whilst He 
hesitates not to use both as His powerful agents. 

Man assumes the mare arrogant position to de- 
clare he is the solus power. She can render to 
**Cesar things which are Caesars ;’ save not 
to vote to make Cwsar Emperor. Her power 
and intelligence can be equally balanced and 
proportioned asa man, whom the Lord intended 
as a co-worker in His harvest-field. 

What a sham, what a subterfuge becomes the 

stale idea that man is a higher power emanating 

direct from God ! Take woman as she stands 

forth from the pages of Scripture, In the very 

first event that followed creation, she was the 

instrumental power that brought death into the 

world. Again, after the roll of ages, she brings 

back in the person of Holy Mary, the revivifi- 

cation from sin and eternal life ; the babe of the 

Virgin, not the son of a Joseph, is the blessed 





take it into his head to do.” And then although | hour of temptation to the tragedy of the cruci- 
ates entaie has been the implement which 


Ido not by any means wish to condemn the 


do not intend to ridicule the ministry, yet I 
cannot help smiling, invisibly of course, in 
church, when I hear remarks ‘like the follow- 


ory. 
when Ferdinand stood dubious overa Columbus’s 
illustrations of a round world: Ah! it was Isa- 
bella’s finer perceptions that saw the truth to 
persuade into execution the discovery of our 
Western hemisphere! 


has moved the celestial machinery to accomplish 
the purposes of His government. The birth of 
rights commenced in the garden of Eden,—the 
cradle was worked by Divine equity in the pun- 
ishment and in the future promise of pardon. 
God severed nothing—never made two separate 
parts of any facts concerning His first pair ; 
the one sacrifice was sufficient for the release 
of all men and women, intimating the sure tes- 
timony that He is no respecter of unequal rights 
or of divided justice. Has woman no power? 
When John the Baptist was beheaded, it was a 


are the Marys and Marthas extolled thus? Be-.| Herod’s wife who sanctioned the dreadful deed. 


On the terrible day Jesus was led before a High 
Priest, it was the spduse of a Pilate who warn- 
ed the Romish Governor not to crucify the In- 
nocent. It was the last look of aloving Saviour 
that was given to weeping woman—it was wo- 
man ‘‘last at the cross, first at the grave,” — it 
was she who was the telegram to dispatch to 
dependent disciples the glad tidings, ‘‘He 1s 
risen,’’ and it was to her Jesus gave His influ- 
ence and blessing, in thus publicly showing her 
His faith in her own power. Ah! woman, thy 
power is great, and perhaps yet undeveloped ; let 
not the Juggernaut car of man’s idol worship of 
self prove thy ruin or thy defeat! St. Paul 
found that Dorcas and Lydia were a power in 
his day. It was Pharaoh’s daughter who saved 
Moses. It was Miriam who sang the song of 
deliverance of Israel’s armies. It was Hannah 
who brought Samuel to Eli in the temple. It 
was Bathsheba who made David to sin. It was 
Jael who smote Sisera—a Delilah sheared the 
locks from off the head of Samson. I might 
write of Deborah, of Ruth, of Esther, of a 
Queen of Sheba, every one an active power to do 
God's will. Who were the headsof Israel? I 
answer in the words of Scripture—‘‘ Rachel and 
Leah, who did build the house of Israel.” It 
was-woman whom God honors and man shames: 
She is the grand agent that fits man to be a man ; 
he claims her positive guidance in helpless in- 
fancy, her demonstrative affection ; he discards 
her in manhood as impotent, to defy her to be 
his equal in power—degrades her to a second- 
rate position, to call himself lord and master- 
If this assumption of government was strictly 
legal, she might lay aside her weapons of de- 
fence— 

Act her part 

Silently seeing sights, and hearing sounds, 

Under the supervision of the head. 
Woman has shown she has the power to gov- 
ern and to govern well. Who would dethrone 
Queen Victoria to seat a licentious Prince of 
Wales upon an English chair of state? France 
boasts of an Emperor,—it is an Eugenie, the 
Empress, who holds the hearts of the masses, 
and keeps a tcttering Empire from falling. 


Empires and monarchies pass on uuder the 
sway and rule of female sovereignty, —exist just 
the same, as if governed by male power. We 
read of a Helen, a Cleopatra, a Semiramis— 
we stand awed before a Queen Elizabeth, weep 
over the lost fortunes of a Mary of Scots—re- 
gret a Lady Jane Grey's untimely fate—and 
grieve over a Maria Antoiuette’s guillotine 
death ; we glory in a Catharine IL of Russia, 
‘‘who governed with energy, wisdom, boldness 
and success.” We see the bravery ot a Joan of 
Are and place the wreath of fame over her mem- 
Woman’s power rose beautifully bright, 


Washington finds wo- 





man’s power hidden in eyery scheme, Con 





" come from every doctrine that is nobly, purely, 


Ghe Hevolution, 





gress’s vestibule fails not to tell of her power, 
wielded with woman’s tactand womar’s ability, 
It was well authenticated in Lincoln’s hour 
that it was Mrs. Lincoln who governed behind 
the chamber-screen of the White House. Who 
i 
now reigns in the‘blue-room? Who now wants 
palatial magnificence in an American country’s 
President’s residence! The power of woman is 
working out the great problem of woman—to 
carry it on to geometrical gradations—to the 
solution of a power never of failure, but of con- 
quest. Better use the former power openly 
than covertly ; to receive the enviable name of 
possessing capability of right, than be dishon- 
ored by its denial. Woman has no intention 
of grasping power, for it is her birth-inheri- 
tance by the will of God; she is merely con- 
tending the slave question ; shall a man only 
reign to supplant her on her own soil, and drive 
her away from her own innate natural power ? 
The burden of our song 
Must be only one, 


Ever to contend against the wrong. 
& P. L. 








“GALLERY RESERVED |FOR WOMEN.” 





I am not an advocate, nor even a convert, to 
the theory of ‘* Woman Suffrage” but am to 
woman’s sufferings. But good, eternal, must 


earnestly advocated by noble, pure and earnest 
women. It is as true now as in the time of 
Tertullian, that 
The first truth, which it is necessary to believe, is 
that we must believe nothing lightly. 
Aud with that matchless guide, you have 
shown where women can gain real homes, real 
strength, real hopes, tor every work. The 
wedge is drivea—the opening is made, and 
“Rest” found for the weary, waiting,- toiling, 
tender, perhaps bopeless woman, For 
Rest is not quitting 
The busy career ; 
Rest is the flitting 
Of self to its sphere. 

And, notwithstanding the taunts of thought- 
less men, and silly women, you will prove, in 
noble lives and happy homes, that 

’Tis loving and serving 
The highest and best ; 
’Tis onward, unswerving, 
And that is true rest. ‘ 

Grandly, beautifully the Capitol stands out, 
craving and winning admiration from every 
passer, The grass seems always green. The sun- 
light struggles for a spot to lie under the great 
branching trees. It bathes them in its warm, 
golden light. It whispers of light and comfort. 
And it lies in great, irregular patches everywhere 
The great huge stone stepa give you welcome, 
apd bid you enter. You climb and toil up. 
You are a woman—perhaps are weakening, if 
not detorming the children that you are bearing 
and will bear for the nation. What matter that, 
you must still climb higher! There is no place 
‘‘on the floor” for you. The gallery is good 
enough for women. Men smile at the idea, 
Long lounges are placed near the wall, but then 
long, lazy men fill them. England bad her 
‘“‘den”’ for women—and America.has her “ gal- 
lery.” ‘You can see there.” Yes, but then 
the day has passed when women are satisfied 
with seeing. They must hear and know. They 
are working while men are lounging. The 
hurry, the continual talk, and the everlasting 
walking of the nation’s Representatives make 
all but seeing impossible, save at a short dis- 
tance. 





cannot women be asked on the floor?” Let 
men rage and foam. This is not a question of 
a ‘*Woman’s Rights Woman,” but a question 
of humanity. FR. 


OLIVE LOGAN IN WASHINGTON. 


—__>__——. 
Tue following are only extracts of a letter, 
omitting the account of the lecture, which has 
already been piven at much length in the Rrvo- 
tution. The subject was ‘‘ Girls, Woman Suf- 
frage, Congressman Rogers, Wyoming Jury.” 
Deak REVOLUTION : Last night was a proud one for 
the “Girls,” and for Miss Logan. She gave us a splen- 
did lecture on the above topics. Lincoln Hall, our large, 
fine assembly hall, was crowded to overflowing with our 
most intelligent and enthusiastic people, among whom 
were many Congressmen and other officials. 
Miss Logan paid a high arid deserved tribute to those 
noble women, Mrs. Stanton, Miss Anthony, Miss Dick- 
inson and others fur their brave and earnest advocacy of 
the rights of their sex; and in alluding to the just and 
gallant Rogers, the Arkansas member who so shamefully 
slandered tbe women in the departments, she thought 
if be got Susan about his ears he would think his Arkan- 
sas climate frigid compared to the temperature he would 
find about bim from her scorching; in fact, Miss Logan 
herself, in her witty, sarcastic way, almost roasted the 
fellow alive. She hoped he was in the audience, for his 
own good, that he might learn and improve his manners. 
She made happy reference to the women juries in Wyo- 
ming, and its omen. 
Miss Logan was honored by the largest and most re- 
spectable audience that has yet assembled at any of the 
course of popular and well attended lectures during the 
season, and was very frequently interrupted with raptur- 
ous and continued applause, and with that sympathetic 
approval which showed larger amount of acquiescence in 
her principles and claims than mere entertainments, or 
than is generally expected in this conservative commu- 
nity. She gave much timely and judicious advice to 
young ladies who would attain useful and noble distinc- 
tion, and be the worthy daughters of this glorious age 
and country, She spoke over an hour, without note or 
desk, from an open platform; and apologized for begin- 
ning a little late, by sayiug that she had to wait tor the 
gentlemen committee on the stage to “ fix their back 
hair,” which brought down the house with a prolonged 
roar. D. 8. ©. 
Another correspondent writes : 
Olive Logan’s lecture last evening was a grand succes:¢ 
She seemed to take everybody by surprise. She referred 
in most glowing terms to Mrs. Stanton and Miss 
Anthony, and also Anna Dickinson, and as Anna comes 
here on the 8th of April, we have also another great 
treat in reserve. a. 
PR TET 
NEW YORK STATE SUFFRAGE ASSOCIA- 
TION LEUTURES. 
————< 
STRAWS. 

Tue second lecture of the State Woman Suf- 
frage course was given in Syracuse, March Tsth, 
by Olive Logan, to a large and fashionable au- 
dience. In the absence of the President, Mrs. 
Gage introduced the speaker. The well-known 
*¢ Girls ’’ need no report, but its pecuniary re- 
‘sults to the Association lead me again to urge 
the formation of lecture courses by all Suffrage 
Associations over the country. In no other way 
can an Association as effectually help itself or 
press forward the retorm. 








Aside from the money a successful lecture 
brings into the treasury, the Association, under 
whose auspices it is given, is thus brought 
directly before people’s eyes, compelling them 
to think upon its object. Let every Woman 
Suffrage Association over the country, then, at 
once perfect its arrangements for such a course 
next wiater. Not only this, but let the work of 
the course be done by women. It will teach 
them what they so much need—self-reliance and 
business habits—two things to which women 





Now, the question I wish to ask is this, “* Why 
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than that ‘straws show which way the wind 
blows.” 

Straw, No. 1.—A few days ago a libel suit 

was tried in Syracuse in which a married wo- 

man was the alleged slanderer, but in accord- 








‘| ance with the law which makes ‘the married 


couple one, and that one the husband,” the hus- 
band was sued. He was proven guilty and fined; 
justly, too, if we are governed in our views by 
that law which so far robs a married woman of 
her personality as to teke from her all 
control over the joint earnings of the marital. 
firm—over her own wages—unless she enters 
into some business outside of her legitimate 
family cares. 

The amount of fine imposed has escaped my 
mind, but ths fact I wish’ to bring forward is, 
that it was very materially lessened by the plea 
of the defendant’s lawyer, to the effect that ‘in 
the good days near at hand one person would 
not be punished for the crimes of another per- 
son.” 

The jury could not fail to see that if the wife 
broke the law, the wife, and not the husband, 
ought to suffer the penalty. Let us hope they 
also saw with equal clearness that if wives are 
te be held as pecuniarily amenable to the law, 
they must be given equal control with the hus- 
band over the earnings of the marital firm. 
Srraw, No, 2.—At the Chenango County Tem- 
perance Convention, held the first of January, 
a vote favoring Woman Suffrage was taken with 
but one dissenting voice. At the meeting a year 
ago, the same motion received but four affirma- 
tive votes, and was met by speeches of ridicule 
aud opposition. 

After the present year’s vote the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the County Woman Suffrage Association 
was eagerly approached, many inquiries made 
for THe Rervouvution, and she was chosen to 
prepare an essay to be read at the next county 
lodge. M. 





MISS ANTHONY AT D&CATOR, ILL. 
—_—e—— 

Miss Susan B. Antaony lectured to a large 
and select audience at Powers’s Hail, in Deca- 
tur, on Tuesday evening, March 22d. She was 
introduced to the audience by Rev. Mr. Burns, 
of the Universalist Church, who stated that she 
had visited the city by invitation of several gen- 
tlemen, who proposed, after paying the lecturer 
one half the gross proceeds, to devote the re- 
mainder to the Ladiés’ Library Association. 

She lectured nearly two hours upon ‘‘ Work, 
Wages and the Ballot.” Her arguments were 
powerful and convincing, and her sarcasms 
cutting and effective, as evinced by the squirm- 
ing of those whose corns had been trodden upon. 
The Editors of the city evidently did not feel that 
they had taken a dose of soothing syrup. The 
Republican criticised the lecture severely, but 
gave Miss Anthony credit for ‘‘ wasting no time 
in saying pretty things, or in language calcu- 
lated to please, as her remarks were intended 
to be like quinine, bitter to the taste, but good 
for the disease,” 

Near the close of the lecture, Miss Anthony 
stated that a bill for a ‘‘ Sixteenth Amendment” 
was sleeping in the hands of Senator Trumbull, 
Chairman of the Judiciary Committee of the: . 
Senate, and cailed upon the audience for a vote 
upon a resolution asking Senator T. to present 
that bill to the Senate, The vote in the affirm- 

ative was emphatic, while in the negative one 
brave man said no. . 
. Decatur has few open advocates of Woman’s 





have nevur been trained. No adage more true 


Suffrage, and if Miss Authony’s lecture does no 





more it effectually brings the subject before the 
people, for no other topic is discussed on the 
street, or in the parlor to-day, but Woman’s 
Rights. The visits of Mrs. Stanton and Miss 
Anthony to Decatur have done much to remove 
from the minds of our people a deep seated pre- 
judice against women as public speakers. 

The gross proceeds of the lecture amounted 
to $104.50, of which Miss A. accepted only 
$50. J 

Decatur, March 24th. 





BUFFALO AND ERIE COUNTY. 
nneineieie 

Tue Buffalo Courier contains a report of the 
first semi-annual meeting of the Erie County 
Woman Snftrage Association, held last week in 
that city. The meeting was called to order 
by the President, Miss E. K. Baker, and after 
the minutes of the previous meeting had been 
read and approved, the President delivered one 
of the most interesting addresses that. has 
emanated from a source so quiet and private, in 
along time. Buffalo need hardly import advo- 
cates and champions for the woman cause with 
the like of Miss Baker constantly among them. 
Nor should she be willing to limit her sphere 
of operations to Buffalo, nor yet to Erie County. 
The truths she uttered in her address, should 
be heard all through western New York. Per- 
haps she does diverge far and wide, if not, she 
should. Sentiments like the following are not 
to belost on her own single, city though Buf- 
falo were bigger than Babylon : 

Feeling how just, how franght with good to 
all humanity, will be the triumph of the cause 
in which we work, we enter upon our second 
year with cheerful hearts and high hopes. 
Were our labors suspended to-day, we should 
feel that our organization had not existed in 
vain. But its permanency will be measured 
only by the flying wheel of progress. We are 
enlisted for the whole war, and not till New 
York has. followed the example of Wyoming 
can we suspend our exertions, Meanwhile, how 
has this idea for which we stand combined, 
progressed in the great worldabout us? It has 
been a year of unusual activity. With such 
rapid strides has the movement gone on that 
it seems impossible to keep pace with it, One 
can scarcely take up a paper that does not re- 
cord some achievement of woman in avenues 
hitherto unexplored by her, or perhaps some 
college has repealed the ordinance by which its 
benefits. were conferred upon men alone; or suf- 
rage has been yielded. Every pro‘ession isina 
state of siege. As physicians, women are no 
longer a subject of wonder ; many are becom- 
ing ministers, some lawyers. They have dared 
to enter Wall street, and the world generally is 
reconciling itself to this state of things as it 
always does to the inevitable. The most active 
measures have been taken throughout the 
United States to secure the ballot. Two na- 
tional associations—one having its head- 
quarters in New York, the other in Boston, are 
in active operation. New England is wide 
awake ; so ere the great west and the Pacific 
coast. _Conven.ions. everywhere. Wyoming 
has taken the initiative in giving the allot to 
woman. Utah hasfollowed. Many of the state 
legislatures have given a hearing to the subject. 
The national convention, during its last sitting 
in Washington, received a most respectful 
hearing before. the district eommittee of the 
House and Senate while asking for suffrage for 
women in the district of Columbia. In some 
states women are voting upon educational mat- 





Revolution, 
ters,’serving on, school committees, or holding 
political offices. _ Bills are in the United States 
Senate and House asking for a Sixteenth Amend- 
ment. In England there has been great 
activity. Women now vote in all municipal 
elections. The bill is in Parliament asking for 
the full franchise for women. England's pro- 
foundest thinker, John Stuart Mull, has pub- 
lished his most valuable work upon the condi- 
tion of women past and present. 


On the continent, France and Germany are 
moving in the same direction of reform, and 
the Emperor of Russia is regarding the idea 
‘with interest. Itis as yet true that ‘‘ what men 
have gained by our professedly democratic in- 
stitutions, women have lost.” A question which 
is seeking solution from the best minds of the 
age cannot bo set aside with laughter and scorn. 
The agitation begun in earnest some twenty 
years ago bya mere handful has gained in 
power tall it confronts us everywhere. It is in 
vain that the Todds, and Fultons and Bush- 
nells raise their puny protest. Not an objec- 
tion have they brought forward that has not 
been entirely refuted. 


THE SOCIAL EVIL 


In the face of the attempts recently made in 
Ohio to legalize this most terrible phase of cur 
social life, and the exposure of the English 
laws (most hideous) relative to the same sub- 
ject, I cannot understand how women can con- 
tent themselves with simply building homes 
for the victims of man’s guilt, and not take ac- 
tive measures to produce a state of society 
which shall render such benevolent institutions 
unnecessary. The cure of this great evil must 
come through woman. It is for her to create 
a public sentiment which shall draw its lines as 
closely about the lives of men as they are now 
drawn about women. 

This public sentiment can be felt in all its 
power only when woman is the acknowledged 
equal, social and political, of man. 

In still another way can women do service, 
by forwarding all the efforts which are being 
made to procure for women honorable employ- 
ment and independence, with adequate com- 
pensation for their labor. That philanthropy 
is the noblest, which, by creating opportunity, 
removes temptation. 

We all know what the early days of Califor- 
nia and Austraha were, wkile men were there 
alone. How quickly for the better everything 
was changed when women went there? They 
did not write books nor invent machinery, yet 
with them came, in a measure, order and de- 
ceney. 

Call woman ‘‘ weakness,’’ ‘‘ beauty,’’ ‘‘ a sen- 
iment,” by whatever fantastic name you please, 
with her comes that subtle influence without 
which all is chaos. Man’s boasted attributes, 
his glorious powers, sink into brutality, if he 
is leftalone. What has been made of those 
departments of life from which woman has been 
excluded? What of politics? According to 
your own showing, a filthy pool. Dr. Bushnell, 
in his book against Woman's Suffrage, takes oc- 
casion to mention the very beneficia! influences 
resulting from the education of the sexes to- 
gether. Will he, or any other person, tell us 
at what age this good influence of our sex over 
the other ceases? Itis good in the family, it 
is good in the school. I must infer that it will 
be for blessing in every department of life, 

The whole address was worthya place in 
these eolumns did their length permit. 

At the close of the President's address, Miss 





Beeman, adyisory counsel for the eighth judicia 





district, read a report, in which she showed 
tliat a vigorous canvass of that district, com- 
prising eight counties, had been made, and 
the following persons were found and ap- 
pointed vice-presidents for their respective 
counties: Mrs. §. L. Cushing for Niagara 
County; Mrs. E, E. Clarke, for Erie County ; 
Mrs. N. Eliza Stanley, for Genesee County ; 
Mrs. Amelia Willard, for Allegany County ; 
Miss E. J. Peet, for Cattaraugus County ; 
Mrs. Lyman C. Howe, for Chautauqua County. 

Through correspondence with these officers, 
Miss Beeman adds, I have been brought into 
communication with many earnest advocates 
whose encouraging words and acts have contri- 
buted no small impetus to the cause now meet- 
ing with such eminent success. Many through- 
out these counties have identified themselves 
with the work by sending in the fee and their 
names for membership to the state. association : 
while hundreds of names have been added to 
the book ofrecord, disproving the assertion of 
the opposers of the movement that the women 
do not want the ballot. Petitions from the 
various counties were sent up to Washington 
at the time of the late convention, and one 
from Erie County alone with over 700 signa- 
tures. j 
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LETTER LI. 
Manouester, March, 1870. 
MONTHLY JOURNAL OF THE MANCHESTER NATIONAL 
SOCIETY FOR WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE. 

I vorwarp you the first number of this pub- 
lication. It is edited by Miss Becker, the Se- 
cretary of the Society, who, in her Introductory 
Remarks, offers the right band of fellowship 
to every isolated worker in the cause. After 
announcin that the second reading of the bill 
to Remove the Electoral Disabilities of Women, 
now before Parliament, is fixed for the fourth 
of May, the editor points out the importance of 
petitions, quoting Mr. Disraeli’s assertion, 
when Chancellor of the Exchequer, that, ‘Opi- 
nions expressed in petitions had great influ- 
ence on the judgment of the House.” The 
Journal will contain a record of the petitions 
presented. Since the opening of the present 
session of Parliament, ap to the Ist of March, 
the number of petitions presented in favor 
of Woman's Suffrage is sixty, bearing 20,166 
signatures. Besides recording the progress 
of the question in Parliament the Journal 
will give an account of meetings and lec- 
tures, prospective notices of meetings, ex- 
pressions of opinion in Parliament and else- 
where, the spirit of the press, correspondence, 
and original articles advocating our just and 
righteous cause. 


MEETINGS HELD IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY. 

On January 17th a public meeting was held in 
Edinburgh, in favor of conferring the franchise 
on all women qualified as owners or occupiers 
of land or houses in their own right. The hall 
was filled to oyerflowing, a considerable portion 
of the assemblage being ladies. Many members 
of Parliament and other distinguished persons 
belonging to the University and City of Edin- 
burgh occupied the platform. 

Cn the 28th of January a large audience assem- 
bled in the Guildhall, Bath, to hear Professor 
F. W. Newman give an addtess on the Parlia- 


mentary Suffrage for Women. 
On the 4th of February a public meeting was 
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heldin the Athenwun, Bristol, in support of the 
bill to Remove the Electoral Disabilities of Wo- 
men. Mr. F. W. H. Myers, of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Prof. F. W. Newman, Prof. Shel- 
don Amos and others were among the speakers, 


On February 8th a largely attended public 
meeting was held at Crewe, to consider and 
support Mr. Jacob Bright’s bill for the purpose 
of extending the parliamentary franchise to 
Women householders. Rev. S. A. Steinthal 
and Miss Becker addressed the meeting. 


On February 8th Miss Taylour delivered a 
lecture to a numerously attended meeting at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

F:bruary 9th Miss Taylour addressed a meet- 
ing at South Shields. Petitions are being 
signed at these places. 

February 17th. The Rev. A. F. Macdonald de- 
livered a lecture at Lincoln, which was well at- 
tended. 

February 21st. At Ipswich, a lecture was given 
by Miss Couperthwaite. 

February 22d. The same lady lectured at Bury 
St. Edmunds. : 

Miss Craiger has lectured at Pleasley Vale, 
Bolton, Bacup, and Stackstead, in Lancashire. 

February 28th, The Rev. A. F. Macdonald 
lectured at Leicester. 


THE SHIELD. 

This is the title of a weekly paper which has 
just appeared under the editorship of the Rev. 
Dr. Hooppell. It is the journal of the Anii- 
Contagious Diseases Act Association. As I have 
before alluded to this subject on more than one 
occasion the opening paragraph of the address 
will explain to your readers the object of this 
publication : 

Within the past few years a most audacious attempt at 
secret legislation, of a character most repugnant to the 
habits, feelings, and convictions of the British people, 
has been made. Unknown to an overwhelming majori- 
ty of the nation, unknown, there is reason to believe, to 
agreat majority of the Members of Parliament them- 
selves, bills have been brought into Parliament upon the 
closing days of sessions, and hurried rapidly through 
each House, as though they were Habeas Corpus Suspen- 
sion Acts, which indeed they have virtually been, and 
passed into law with scarcely a single word of debate. 
These Acts of Parliament deprive all women resident 
in the diatricts to which they apply of all the safeguards 
of personal liberty and unblemished character ; they 
subject those submitted to their operation to indecent 
outrage or cruel imprisonment ; they lend the protec- 
tion of the law to sin, aiming exclusively and professedly 
at rendering safe indulgence in vicious pleasures : and 
they tax the virtuous and hardworking for this immoral 
purpose. 

Now that the attention of the country has 
been drawn to these acts, and that an organized 
resistance to this encroachment on our liberties 
has been initiated, a chronicle of the progress 
of the movement is needed. Such a chronicle 
the Shield will be. The editor coneludes his 
address thus : 


And, while doing this, we sball not omit to notice, 
from time to time, the labors of those who are striving, 
by wiser methods, to diminish sin and to mitigate its 
penalties. Nor shall we forget that there are in other 
lands, long blighted by the terrible curse with which we 
are now threatened, those who are striving to purge 
their country, and to deliver their countrywomen from 
thraldom beyond description, and to them our earnest 
sympathies will be extended. Need we add, in conclu- 
sion, that every effort which has for its object the eleva- 
tion of woman, in our own or in other lands, will have 
our liveliest sympathy, and, whenever practicable, our 
earnest advocacy. 


PROGRESS OF THE C. D. A. AGITATION. 

Mrs. Geo, Butler, Hon. Secretary of the La- 
dies National Association, informs us that she 
is now in correspondence with two hundred and 
sixty-eight towns in the United Kingdom on 


————$——— 


this question. A London Committee has been 
formed. Branch Committees at Bristol, Birm- 
ingham, Manchester, Leeds, Nottingham, Edin- 
burgh and Dablin, are in action. Isend you 
some of the addresses that have been issued by 
these committees. The number of names 
attached to the peti tions from several principal 
places will give you some idea of the work 
done : 
Aberdeen sent signatures from 8,000 women. 
Aberdeen sent signatures from 6,000 men. 
Bradford sent signatures from 6,000 women. 
Bristol sent signatures from 9,000 men and 
women. 
Cambridge sent signatures from 2,000 men 
and women. 
Cork sent signatures from 1,008 men and 
women. 
Kendal sent signatures from 2,480 men and 
women. 
Leeds sent signatures from 7,120 men and 
women. 
Liverpool sent signatures from 4,654, men 
and women. 
York sent signatures from 4,051 men and 
women. . 


Above siaty petitions have already been pre- 
sented, representing from 70,000 to 80,000 per- 
sons. On Monday evening last eighteen peti- 
tions were presented to Parliament on questions 
relating to women ; eight for the repeal of the 
Contagious Diseases Acts ; six in favor of Wo- 
man Suffrage, and four in support of the Mar- 
ried Women’s Property bill. 


PUBLIC MEETING.OF LADIES IN MANCHESTER. 


The ladies of Manchester and surrounding 
towns have just held a meeting in the Town 
Hall, on the subject of the unjust legislation 
perpetrated by the Contagious Diseases (Wo- 
men) acis. Mrs. Hume-Rothery, daughter of 
the late Juseph Hume, M.P., presided, and 
opened the meeting with an able and eloquent 
address, in which she said that the present was 
a crisis in the history of our country which has 
had no parallel since the Cromwellianera. The 
Habeas Corpus Act has been suspended, so far as 
uuprotected women are concerned, over large 
districts in England and Ireland, and we are 
threatened with a like injustice over the whole 
country. She regarded this asa crisis also in 
the moral life of our country. The sin and 
misery which we bave hitherto been too ready 
to ignore are now brought to light, and her 
hope was that this agitation should not cease 
until women had done what they could, not 
merely to repeal these disgraceful laws, but to 
rescue their fallen sisters from degradation, and 
to seek and to save those that are not yet lost. 
She referred to the opening of employments for 
women and other needful reforms. 


Mrs. Geo. Butler then addressed the meeting. 
Her lecture was intensely and painfully inter- 
esting ; impregnable in facts and arguments, 
thrilling in illustration, and solemn in appeal. 
Details of the working of the act were given, and 
the evidence from observation of distinguished 
persons at home and abroad which was adduced 
proved that the consequences of such legislation 
were most disastrous to morality and totally in- 
effectual in checking disease. The crowded 
meeting was held in solemn stillness and awe 
while Mrs. Butler was speaking. 


Resolutions condpmnatory of the Contagious 
Diseases Acts, and deciding on action in op- 
position to them were moved and seconded 
by other ladigs, and petitions to both Houses 





of Parliament for the repeal of the acts were 
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signed by the President on behalf of the meet- 
ing. A Manchester District Branch Committee 
of the Ladies National Association was formed 
to carry on the work in this locality. 








THE PROPERTY OF MARRIED WOMEN. 


In a few days Mr. Russell Gurney’s bill ‘To 
amend the law with respect to the Property of 
Married Women,” is to be read a second timein 
the House of Commons. This bill was passed 
by a large majority last session in the Lower 
House, but the Lords postponed the completion 
of the measure ; it has, therefore, to go through 
all its stages again this year. Its success has. 
been imperilled by a second bill, introduced by 
Mr. Raikes, which is of a very questionable char- 
raeter. The Married Women’s Property Com- 
mittee has circulated extensively among M.P.’s 
and others an excellent article entitled, ‘‘The 
Forfeiture of Property by Married Women,’ by 
Arthur Hobhouse, Q. C., reprinted from the 
Fortnightly Review, in explanation of the princi- 
ples of these two bills. From twenty to thirty 
petilions, bearing from two to three thousand 
signatures, have been presented to Parliament 
in support of Mr. Russell Gurney’s bill. 


THE VICTORIA DEBATING SOCIETY. 


At the last meeting of this society held in 
Conduit, W. London, the Earl of Shaftesbury 
presided, and Dr. Drysdale read a paper on 
‘* Medicine as a Profession for Women.” 

Dr. Drysdale, in opening his subject, combated the ar- 
gument drawn from the presumed unfitness of women 
forany profession, and having read a list of eminent 
women to prove that there was no want of intellectual 
power among them, he proceeded to deal with the more 
immediate subject of his address. He lamented that in 
public schools physiology was not taught to the young 
people of both sexes, and contended that education was 
incomplete so long as it was omitted. In medicine there 
was, he pointed out, a department for which women 
were especially fsted—namely, midwifery. The first 
English lady who took a degree in medicine was Miss 
Blackwell, in 1849, but she had to go to America before 
she could do so ; and in England Miss Garrett. entered 
upon the practice of medicine in 1860. The lecturer, in 
closing his observations, referred to the opposition 
which the professors of medicine in this country had 
placed in the way of ladies obtaining degrees, and ex- 
pressed the hope that public feeling would soon bring 
about a change. 

Miss Faithfull, Miss Garrett, Dr. Billing, Mr. 
Levy, Dr. Edmunds and Dr. Chapman spoke in 
succession, and declared themselves to be in 
favor of the aCmission of Women to the Medi- 
cal Profession. Mrs. Horace St. John recom- 
mended Female Medical Students’to be satisfied 
with no half measures, but to study the very 
highest branches of the profession. The debate 
was adjourned and Mrs. R. Johnston moved a 
vote of thanks to the Chairman which closed 
the proceedings. I remain very truly yours, 

Resecoa Moore. - 


— 


Americans have good reason to love the name 
of de la Fayette, and one of its female repre- 
sentatives does honor to the cause of woman : 

Mary Maapaten Fayette, Countess of, whose 
maiden name was de la Veigue, was born in 
1682, and received an excellent edacation. Latin 
was taught her by Menage-and Father Rapin, 
and in three months she acquired an astonishing 
knowledge of it. In 1655 she married Count 
de la Fayette. She was in habits of friendship 
with many men of tatent, and was much 
beloved. After suffering mueh from infirmity 
she died in 1693. She is the author of ‘* The 
Princess of Cleves,” ‘‘ Zaida,’’ and other ro- 
mances which continue to be’ admired; also of © 
«¢ Memoirs of the Court of France in 1688 and 











1689,” an interesting contribution to historical 
lore. Bt 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
ah 
Wasass, Indiana. 

Deas Revoxrvrion: After sending my last 
letter from this pleasant little town, I met a 
most intelligent audience in the Methodist 
Church, and was honored with calls from a large 
number of fair women and brave men, all alive 
on the question of Woman’s Suffrage. 

E. 8. Brenton, a young lawyer, is the moving 
spirit in the lyceum there. Over Crawfords- 
ville, a dark cloud seems to hang in the shape of 
iron-bars across their college doors against the 
daughters of thestate. The twenty-three young 
ladies who applied and were rejected, are by no 
means ina happy frame of mind. But as the 
president is a gentleman and a scholar, and 
honors the ladies who go to labor in that mis- 
sionary field, with his presence in the lyceum, 
and gives a patient hearing to all they have to 
say, no doubt in due time he will “ open the 
door.” 

Here I met Lizzie Boynton, bright and gifted 
with both pen and tongue. She is now speak- 
ing in her native state on the ‘‘ Rights of Man.” 
I rejoice that the much-abused sex has at last 
found a young and beautiful champion in the 
state of Indiana. The poor fellows might do 
well to invite her to plead their cause throughout 
the country. . 

At Indianapolis I met a few of the faithfal. 
Among others, the Rev. Henry Blanchard, 
tormerly of Brooklyn, and had a chat with him 
on free trade, one of the great issues of the 
hour. Indianapolis can boast of broad, well 
paved streets, but its public buildings, its state 
house and executive mansion are really a dis- 
grace to that wealthy state. 

Everybody speaks highly of Gen. Baker, and 
his remarkably intelligent, fine looking wife. 

Ex.-Govornor Morton, now United States 
Senator, is strong in the affections of the peo- 
ple for his faithfulness and devotion during the 
war. Inever realized the trials and anxiety 
that state endured during the war, until I list- 
ened to the details from actors in the scenes. I 
was surprised to find that in so many respects 


. Indiana is behind New York in her Jegislation 


on woman. There she cannot collect her own 
wages, and, like the minor, cannot make a lega) 
contract. Women, of Indiana, awake, and see 
that your representatives in the state and at 
Washington secure you in all the inalienable 
rights of citizens! 

They say our champion, George W. Julian, 
will be obliged to make a hard fight for renomi- 
nation and re-election to Congress next winter. 
If that is so, he had better bring forward the 
Sixteenth Amendment again this session, and 
thus rouse some enthusiam among the women 
of his state. These Republicans thus far have 





taken good care to make all their moves so late 
in the session that no action could be take on 
their measures. Now, dearly beloved brethien, 
this will not do ; the women begin to see through 
your nice little game. We warn you, as we have 
many times and oft before, that if you do not take 
up this question mantully, the Democrats will 
steal all your thunder. Look at Wyoming, 
what a Democratic legislature bave done there, 
women voting, woman on juries, etc., etc. 

March 14th, Peoria, Illinois. Here I met our 
heroic proprietor, and found the people all on 
tip-toe, as to which party will take up Woman's 
Suffrage. As a grand county convention comes 
off here this week, all the leading papers have 
long and ably-written editorials on the question. 
The west eschewing that kind of twaddle in which 
our eastern journals abound, seems to be giving 
itself to a serious consideration of all the moral 
and material bearings of the subject. 


As Miss Anthony has a long list of appoint- 
ments in one direction and I in another, to-mo- 
row we part, 

a E. 0. 8. 


The above letter arrived all out of time, via 
Washington and the dead letter office, out .of 
which it was rescued by a lady clerk, its bills 
paid it and sent on its way again. ¢ P. P, 








OONDITION OF 1HE FREEDMEN. 
—>——— 

Tuer have the ballot at last. If men, males, 
they have the ballot. And now the strife among 
pohticiars will be, has for two years been, how 
can we use them to subserve the interests of our 
party? A few of us, while defending their an- 
tural, inalienable, inextingtishable right to the 
ballot, both women and men, equally with all 
other women und men, have not been wholly 
blinded by inordinate party zeal to their press- 
ing, perishing need of some other things be- 
sides. I made alittle tour south last autumn 
and reported what [ saw and heard, not in the 
cities, but on the plantations where the colored 
people mostly are and must remain, to encoun- 
ter such weal or woe as betides, with few to 
pity, none ornearly none, to save. 

And now Rachel Townsend, a benevolent 
Quaker lady, reports what is daily and nightly 
and constantly seen in Washington, the capital 
of the country, with all its boasted emblazonry 
of republicanirm and religion. Not the dismal 
swamp plantations of the Carolinas and the 
Sea Islands, nor the impenetrable wilds of lower 
Louisiana and Texas, the once horrible haunts 
of the Legrees of Slavery’s reign, but Wash- 
ington, which is presumed to represent the 
best, not the worst, forms of our christian and 
democratic civilization. She has during the 
past winter made three visits there and now 
tells the Philadelphia Post that she found 
the aged and sick freedmen in a most deplora- 
ble condition, many of them in great suffering 
from fearful diseases ; without suffisient clothing 
by day or night ; without beds, fire, or suitable 
food ; indeed, many without any food or fire, and 
if they wanted a physician no one seemed will- 
ing to go to their wretched hovels on stilts, 
where army horses once were kept, without any- 
thing that human beings require to make them 
comfortable ; but there they had been congre- 
gated in large numbers, with no light save from 
a broken door ot old pieces of boards ; one old, 
broken, smoky stove containing a handful of 
embers. Scarcely any of these poor, despised 
ones are perfect, physically, There are many 
with but one limb, one arm, or with broken back, 





or drawn up with rheumatism ; many bent almost 











to the ground from weakness and exhaustion 
for want of food, two, one man and one woman, 
With both limbs off, from being frozen while in 
slavery, with most of the direful diseases to 
which human beings are subject ; and this 
shocking sight daily in the most populous 
streets in Washington! And yet the people 
boast of the large number of churches, and of 
their advance in religion and civilization, just 
as they do in Philadelphia and other cities, and 
would think their churches desecrated if the 
suffering condition of the people of color should 
be alluded toin any ofthem. While daily going 
the rounds, after hearing the hue and cry about 
religion, I found death was making its ravages 
among these outcasts, by cold and starvation, 
some being tound in old garrets or cellars, dead 
or dying ; sometimes a dead mother, with a 
living infant beside her, gnawing a cracker 
given it by the “‘ angel hand ” of our agent while 
it lay in the agonies of death ; three other little 
ones lying on a heap of rags in the garret, cry- 
ing ‘‘mother, we are cold ; do warm us ; give 
us bread ; give us bread!" but she heard them 
not ; her eyes were closed in death ! 


The day before I left Washington this last 
time, was acold and stormy day. Sleet, snow, 
and rain falling continually. The good agent 
and myself spent it with the poor ones down 
on the island, two or three miles below the city, 
most of them old and sick, without food or fixe 
to warm their benumbed frames. They clung 
around our good agent, who hed so long watch- 
ed over them, as if ‘‘ an angel from heaven had 
appe ared in their midst, strengthening them 
for the last conflict.” It was evident only a few 
more sands were in the glass of many of them, 
and after being at home a few days, I was in- 
formed thirteen had gone to the spirit world ! 


Mrs. Townsend says many of these people 
are very intelligent and know much more than 
we are aware of, and she is not surprised that 
so many doubt any and all religion as being lit- 
tle more than a farce imposed on the unsus- 
pecting that cannot be carried out in practice, 
the lives of professors being cold and heartless, 
not seeking for objects of commiseration where 
a kind hand can be extended to assist the lowly, 
bringing the down-trodden up from the degrada- 
tion{in to which they have been plunged by the 
cupidity of the covetous and cruel man-steal- 
ers. Not long before the last direful calamity 
of war Charles Sumner was cruelly beaten nigh 
unto death by one of those chivalrous gentle- 
men for applying the term ‘“ barbarous" to the 
sum of all villanies—slavery. But where is 
Charles Sumner now? I do not believe he is 
indifferent to the sad and shameful condition 
of this suffering people ; but no speech has been 


made in their behalf by any one save the agent 


and myself, though their suffering and dying 
condition has been fully set forth by us to the 
committees of the Senate and House on the dis- 
trict of Columbia, and every other place where 
we could. 


Mrs. Townsend asks where are the thirty 


thousand dollars, one half of which sum was 





voted expressly for the relief of these people 
during the winter and for which we labored so 
unceasingly! All we have had is not more than 
five hundred dollars, and with great difficulty 
this small amount was obtained. Great wrong 
certainly exists somewhere. During my stay 
in the city, it was a pitiable sight to see hun- 
dreds in a day thronging the office of our agent; 
every avenue being filled. They would stand, 
often five or six hours, waiting for their simple 
pittance, and may be at last return to their 
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miserable hovels, with little or nothing to cheer 
their desolation or strengthen their exhausted 
frames. 

Since her return to Philadelphia, Mrs. Town- 
send has given a lecture there to ‘‘a crowded 
house in Mercantile Library Hall” in which, ac- 
cording to report of the Post of that city, she 
said : 

Four months ago I found these people in this condi- 
tion. I visited the President and told him of their suf- 
feringe, and asked ‘‘ could not av appropriation be made 
for the colored poor?”’ He replied that an appropria- 
tion could be made for the poor of the district, but not 
for the colored poor ; and he assured me that he would 
do all in bis power for them; that he would give his 
voice and influence, and I was satisfied that was all that 
he could do. After visiting the bers of Congr 
we eventually succeeded in getting an appropriation of 
$30,000 for the poor of the district, and will it be be- 
lieved that only $500 of this amount went to the relief 
of these poor wretches. The money was desposi. 
ted with the Secretary of War, and aceriain class of men, 
I learn, received the balance. 

Even when the five hundred dollars were spent, it 
was well nigh useless, as the materials bought it, such 
as meal, meat, etc., were almost with worthless. The 
condition of these pecple is beyond deseription. Most 
of them are old and sick ; they have no shelter, no food 
—fuel ; and unless something is quickly done, deaths 
from starvation will quickly follow. Indeed, I received 
a letter this day, containing an account of ten deaths, 
mostly from insufficient food and clothing. 

And the most deplorable thing about all this is that 
no one there seems to have noticed it. Every one is 
bent on his own business, and takes no notice of what 
is going op around him. I talked to Senators about it. 
They replied they never noticed these people, and, what 
is more, they answered that they came to Washington 
to look after their own business, and not to take care of 
Washington niggers or any other niggers. 

My testimony as respects the colored people 
at the south was coolly rejected by republican 
politicians because it ‘* delighted the democrats.” 
Even Woman’s Rights Republicans, women, 
too, as well as men, endeavored thus to invali- 
date my testimony on so foolish and unworthy 
a grouad. But such republican women will 
do well to remember that the ballot alone will 
not be broad enoagh toclothe them when they 
get it, nor substantial enough to feed them. As 
man cannot live by bread alone, so neither can 
woman by the ballot. Wendell Phillips seems 
to be almost the only Republican who has any 
idca that the ballot will not bring millennial 
blessedness to the emancipated slaves, and he 
is reproached, reviled, ridiculed, everywhere, for 
his continued zeal in their behalf. If Senator 
Sumner and the rest of them therein Washing- 

ton cared no more for these poor people before 
the Fifteenth Amendment was ratified than 
Mrs. Townsend shows, what will they do for 
them now? 

Rachel Townsend speaks for Washington 
only. I speak now, and spoke last autumn, for 
the country. Let the country beware how it re- 
gards our testimony. P. P 











Just Awarp.—A writer from Rockport, Mass., 
says: Rev. G. H. Vibbert, who was shut out of 
his church by one of the trastees on account of 
his proclivities in favor of Woman Suffrage, 


was endorsed at the parish meeting by a nearly | 


unanimous vote, and his salary raised $300. 
He adds, a deep interest is felt here in the wo- 
man movement, and at the annual town meet- 
ing a ticket was presented with a complete list 
of ladies’ names as candidates for the town 
offices. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——— 
Tue Congregational church in Thomaston, 
Maine, has decided that every member, male 
and female, in good standing, present at any 


WYOMING WOMEN. 
— 

From whence came the Gertrudes of Wyo- 
ming? Since they have been made voters and 
jurors aud justices, some of the eastern papers 
have talked badly about them, representing 
them as ‘no better than they should be ;” 
perhaps not quite so good. The earliest Vir- 
ginia women, history or apocrypha says, were 
bought, many of them in England, in the very 
worst markets of England, too. And worse 
yet, were paid for in tobacco! And of such 
was the chivalry of Virginia. Itis even denied 
now, that a single drop of Pochahontal blood 
flows in the veins of one of the first families, or 
second even, in the ‘Old Dominion.” But 
where could the women of Wyoming have been 
born and bred? For, while many papers have 
proclaimed them as the meanest of their sex 
since they have been made voters, and just the 
class or type which, they further say, would 
vote in New York, while all decent women 
would stay at home, their own journals tell 
quite a different story about them. The Lara- 
mie Senltnel reports them as below ; and Lara- 
mnie is the very place, it should be remembered, 
where the court was held into which women 
were first introduced as jurors : 


And first, there are very few places which are blessed 
with such a class of women as Laramie City. In proof 
of this assertion we will call attention to a few results of 
their labors here. We have the finest echool house in 
the territory, and the ladies built it. We have the most 
beautiful church edifice in the territory, and the ladies 
did a good share towards building, andthe whole of the 
furnishing of it. We have another good and substan- 
tial stone church, pretty well advanced “in process of 
construction to which they granted and still are granting, 
material aid. We hav@ an excellent church organ, the 
common property of the different denominations here, 
and the ladies bought it. The whole burden, labor and 
expense of the care of the poor and sick in this city, 
has-been cheerfully undertaken and faithfully per- 
formed by the ladies. They have been the most en- 
thasiastic supporters of all those social and fraternal 
associations calculated to build and foster peace and 
good willamong men. Our several Sabbath schools 
here, owe their very origin and existence to the- labors 
and exertions of the ladies of Laramie City. 

In paying this just tributeto the women of Laramie, 
we do not detract from the liberality of the men, who 
bave always liberally responded when called upon, but 
who, busied with their own cares and labors, have 
gladly turned these public improvements over to the 
ladies, and most faithfully have they discharged th eir 
trust. a 

Second, there is not, so far as we know, a single wo- 
man in this city, who is an advocate of, or a convert 
to, the docirine popularly known as Woman’s Rights. 
We know that not one of those who served as jurors at 
our late term of court belong to that class. 

And thirdly, these ladies did not seek this position, 
and only accepted it with diffidence and hesitation, 
with doubts and misgivings. Very few, if any of them, 
had ever set a foot in a court-room, and they knew no- 
thing whatever of the machinery of courts, and the 
intricate and complicated labyrinths through which 
justice is administered. And they undertook the duty 
knowing in its discharge they would be subjected to the 
closest scrutiny, and the strictest rules of propriety, and 
with the knowledge that notwithstanding their igno- 
rance they would be judged with more strictness and 
Jess charity than ordinary male juries. “ 








Eqvat Pay ror Equa Worx.—Somebody 
told the Wyoming Tribune that the girls that do 
the type-setting on THe Revotvution are only 
paid two-thirds the amount which mem receive 
‘on other weekly papers. And the Tribune asks 
“why itis?” Several times it has been told 
that Taz Revoxvtron is printed on contract, 
and neither editor nor proprietor has anything 
to do about it, except to pay the contractor, 
who, by the way, does not employ girls at all, 
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litss Lian Epearton.—Somehow, new 

brooms do not always sweep clean. Evidently 

Miss Edgarton has espoused the wrong side of 

‘‘The Coming Woman.” Her lecture at Cooper 

Institute last Friday evening was not so popu- 

lar, so well attended, nor half so useful as. it 

would have been had it advocated, instead of 
opposing the Svffrage question. And it would 

have been far wiser, as a question of policy, not 

to have proclaimed herself the open opponent 
of that now world-wide reform, as Miss Edgar- 
ton did, or some of her over-zealous friends did 
for her. That she is able and beautiful is doubtless 
true. That her lecture will do good to the very 
cause she opposes, is, she must know, also true, 

and will probably admit. Her not very generous 
nor yet graceful girds at some of her seniors on 
the platform who trod down, with bloody feet 
sometimes, the thorns that/once beset the path- 
way of woman up to it were better omitted. 
She would do well toremember, or to learn that 
every argument she uses or can use against 
Woman Suffrage, was used with greater force 
against woman’s lecturing at all not thirty years 
ago. And one other thing: Miss Edgarton 
hardly need be told that far older (perhaps not 
abler) women, and men as well, have tried their 
hand against woman’s right of suffrage, but 
surely in no case with any honorable or credita- 
ble success to themselves. And for the same 
reason as alway in old attempts to defend south- 
ern slavery against the attacks of the abolition- 
ists, it is the wrong side—the side of injustice 
—and so does not, cannot, possibly admit of 
success, PR P. 








THE FIFIEENTH AMENDMENT. 





Ir is atlast a part of the fundamental law and 
the colored male citizen is the equal of the white. 
In connection with the proclamation of the 
State Department, the President issued the fol- 
lowing Message, which reflects more credit on 
both the heart and head of him than any paper 
he has ever before put,forth. It will be observed 
that he dwells much and earnestly on the 
importance of Education as essential to make 
the boon of the ballot any real benefit. The 
women of the country bave at least the comfort 
as well as consciousness that when they come 
to the Franchise, no such exhortation to them 
will be pertinent or proper unless the male popu- 
lation shall be at that time elevated to a far 
higher range than it holds at present. But to 
our Message : 

To the Senateand House of Representatives : 

It is unusual to notify the two Houses of Con- 
gress by message of the promulgation, by pro- 
clamation of the Secretary of State, of the rati- 
fication of a Constitutional Amendment. In 
view, however, of the vast importance of the 
Fifteenth Amendment of the Constitution, this 
day declared a part of that revered instrument, 
I deem a departure from the usual custom jus- 
tifiable. A measure which makes at once four 
millions of people voters, who were beretofore 
declared by the highest tribunal in the land not 
citizens of the United States, nor eligible to 
become so, with the assertion that at the time 
of the Declaration of Independence the opinion 
was fixed and universal—in the civilized por- 
tion of the white race, regarded as an axiom in 
morals as well as in politics—that ‘‘black men 
had no rights which white men were bound to 
respect,” is indeed a measure of grander im- 
portance than any other one act of the kind 
from the foundation of our free government to 








business meeting, shall be entitled to vote, 


at present, but when he did he paid them as he 
paid men, * 


the present time. Institutions like ours, in 
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— 


which all power is derived -directly from the 


people, must depend mainly upon their intelli- |_ 


gence, patriotism, and industry. I call the 
attention, therefore, of the newly-enfranchised 
race to the importance of their striving in every 
hoforable manner, to make themselves worthy 
of their new privilege. Totherace more favor- 
ed beretofore by our laws, I would say, with- 
hold no legal privilege of advancement to the 
new citizen. The framers of our Constitution 
firmly believed that a republican form of gov- 
ernment could not endure without intelligence 
and education generally diffused among the 
people. The Father of his Country in his fare- 
well address, uses this language: ‘‘ Promote, 
then, as a matter of primary importance, insti- 
tutions for the general diffusion of knowledge. 
In proportion as the structure of the govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 
In his first annual Message to Congress the 
same views were forcibly presented, and are 
again urged in his eighth Message. 

I repeat, that the adoption of the Fifteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution completes the 
greatest civil change, and constitutes the most 
important event that has occurred since the na- 
tion came into life. The change will be bene- 
ficial in proportion to the-heed that is given to 
the urgent recommendations of Washington. If 
these recommendations were important then, 
with a population of but a few millions, how 
much more important now, with a population 
of forty millions, and increasing in a rapid 
ratio! I would therefore call upon Congress to 
take all the means within their constitutional 
power to promote and encourage popular edu- 
cation throughout the country, and upon the 
people everywhere to see to it that atl who pos- 
sess and exercise political rights shall have the 
opportunity to acquire the knowledge which 
will make their share in the government a bless- 
ing and not a danger. By such means only can 
the benefits contemplated by this amendment 
to the Constitution be secured. 

U. 8. Grant. 

Execative Mansion, March 30, 1870. 
HamiurTon Fisx, Secretary of State of the United 

States. 





Riicutovs Proposrrion.—The little Globe 
and Press of this city, than which no paper has 
clearer vision towards Woman's Rights, wrongs 
and responsibilities; or uses it to better pur- 
pose, says : Before Miss Kate Putnam, daughter 
of our publisher, entered the dissecting-room 
at Paris, the Professor told her that leave was 
granted with the understanding that she would 
wear men’s clothes? Miss P. did not care to 
adopt such a disguise. She watched her oppor- 
tunity, waylaying the Professor on his way to 
the lecture-room, and argued her case shrewdly. 
He told her that the case in which ladies had 
entered his rooms had been in male attire, and 
he thought it indispensible. But with adroit- 
ness and wit she pointed to her little figure, and 
gravely asked him how she could cheat anybody 
into the belief of her masculine character? the 
disguise would only make her sex more con- 
spicuous. The Professor was pleased with her 
earnestness, yielded the point, and gave the 
coveted entrance without conditions. 


Dr. Anna Manet, a well-known physician 
of the city of Norwich, Conn., a graduate of the 
New York Medical College, has removed to New 
York. “She succeeds to the practive of the late 
Dr. Chatlétte Denman Lozier. 





A CARD EXTRAORDINARY. 
— > 
Zo the American People, Greeting : 

Iam commissioned to procure the name and 
address of every person in the United States 
who takes a friendly mterest in Woman's En- 
franchisement. In order to compile this roll of 
honor, I hereby request eyery such person, im- 
mediately on reading this announcement, with- 
out waiting long enough to forget or to neglect 
it, to take pen and ink, write the name and 
address legibly, and forward the same to me by 
mail, postage paid—a trifling cost which you 
will not begrudge to a good cause. Anybody 
sending in one envelope all the names in a 
fathily, village, or association, will render a 
helpful service. Three thousand American 
newspapers will oblige a brother editor by 
printing this card in their columns. The pur- 
pose of this registration is to know to whom to 
send important documents. Friends of the 
cause are urged to respond so simultaneously 
that their letters shall fly hither like a snow- 
storm. Sign atonce. And the day will come 
when your children and children’s children will 
be proud of the record. 

Fraternally, Txropore Tinton, 

Editor of The Independent. 
Box 2787, New York City. 

Before this card had been three days before 
the public, the returns did begin ‘to fly like a 
snow-storm,” in the direction desired. And are 
flying still. Let them keep flying. PP. 








JURY WOMEN, 


-_o— 6 
Tux Laramie (Wyoming) Britine! thus reports 
on the first trial of women in the jury-box : 


If we should neglect to give some idea of the results 
of our trial of the female jury experiment, the outside 
world should say we were afraid or ashamed of it. For 
our own part, we are inclined to admit that it succeeded 
beyond all our expectations, and what is more, beyond 
our desires. Having labored almost alone and unaided 
to secure the passage of the law last winter—having 
used our best endeavors to have the officers here carry 
the law into effect by drawing and summoning female 
jurors—and then having exerted al) our influence to in- 
duce the ladies here to overcome their natural diffidence 
and consent to serve in that capacity, and to so mould 
public opinion as that the experiment might be fairly 
and impartially tried—we naturally wished it to succeed. 
Still we scarcely wished it to demoggtrate a theory that 
women were beter qualified tor these duties than men. 
Hence, when Chief-Justice Howe said, ‘‘in eighteen 
years experience I never had as fair, candid, impartial 
and able a jury in Court, as in this term in Albany 
County,” and when Associate Justice Kingman said, 
“ for twenty-five years it has been an anxious study 
with me; both on the bench and at tne bar, how we are 
to prevent jury trials trom degenerating into a perfect 
farce burlesque, and it has remained for Albany County 
to point the remedy and demonstrate the cure for this 
threatened evil,” we confess to having been more than 
satisfied with the result. But it may be safely stated as 
the unanimous verdict of bench, bar and public opinion, 
that the femaJe jurors of Albany County did well and 
faithfully discharge their duties, with honor and credit 
to themselves and to the satisfaction of the public. 

’ ps ___ 

Rev. Mrs. Van Corr.—The Methodist elders 
and bishops are greatly exercised about the 
proper position in the church of this excellent, 
woman, Judging from the wonderful success 
which everywhere attends her ministerial labors 
it would seem that the Divine Spirit has no such 
difficulty. 


* Born branches of the Legislatare of Iowa 
have passed a resolution for a Woman’s Suffrage 
amendment to the State Constitution. Now it 
must be agreed to by the next Legislature and 
ratified by the people in 1872 before ite can be 
of effect. 











ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE 
RARMOEAL WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE ASSO- 
CIATION. 


Tas Association will hold its regular annual 
meeting in Cooper Institute New York, on 
Tuesday the 10th of May, next beginning at ten 
o'clock a.m., and continuing, probably, through 
Wednesday and Thursday. 


The various Woman Suffrage Associations 
throughout this country, and the Old World, 
are invited to send delegates to this Convention 
prepared to report the progress of our move- 
ment in their respective localities. And, in or- 
der that this annual meeting may be the ex- 
pression of the whole people, we further ask 
every friend-of Woman Suffrage to consider 
himself or herself personally invited to attend 
and take part in its discussions. 

With the political rights of woman secured in 
the Territories of Utah and Wyoming—with the 
agitation of the question in the various State 
Legislatures, with the proposition to strike the 
word “male” trom the state constitution of 
Vermont—with New York, New England and 
the great West well organized, we are confident 
that our leading political parties will soon see 
that their own interest and the highest interests 
of the country require them to recognize our 
claim. 

The Executive Committee recommend the 
friends of Woman's Suffrage, everywhere, to 
concentrate their efforts upon the work of se- 
curing a Sixteenth Amendment to the Federal 
Constitution that shall prohibit any state from 
disfranchising any of its citizens on account of 
sex. Therefore, we ask the delegates and 
friends to come to this May Anniversary with 
practical suggestions as to how this work shall 
be dune. 

The following are among the speakers already 
secured for the occasion : Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, Rev. Olympia Brown, Ct.; E. H. Hey- 
wood and Jennie Collins, Mass.; M. Adele 
Hazlitt, Mich.; Mrs. Frances Minor and Phoebe 
Cozzens, Mo.; Hon. Henry B. Stanton ; Judge 
Barlow, Cannestota; Josephine 8. Griffing, 
Rev. Phobe~A. Hanaford, Lizzie M. Boynton, 
Maud D. Molson and Susan B. Anthony. The 
names of other distinguished speakers will be 
announced as fast as their answers are received. 

Communications and contributions for this 
meeting should be addressed to the Corres- 
ponding Secretar y. 

ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, Pres. 


Cuantotre B. Wrizovr, Cor. Sec’y, 
151 East 5ist street, New York. 


Ernestine L. Rosz, Chw'n Ex. Qom. 








Woman rx Wan.—‘‘ If woman votes she must 
fight.” So men stupidly say, but the state of 
Maine certainly ought to vote Mrs. Betsey Rey- 


] nolds, widow, of Burnbam a rich husband or a 


pension, so the papers think. Her four sons, 
two sons-in-law and one grandson went to the 
war and were all killed, and she was left with 
31 orphan grandchildren to care for, and only 
one lame son to help her. 





As an experiment im'co-operative house-keep- 
ing, it is announced that Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 
Leavitt, Eleanor Kirk, and others, are about to 
establish a Home in this city similar to that of 
Dr. Dio Lewis in Boston. May they prosper in 
it abundantly. 
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Our Leorurers at THE West.—Just as we 
go to press letters and papers arrive with inter- 
ing accounts of Mrs. Stanton and Miss Anthony. 
They are both in cloverfields of calls, and their 
lectures couid not be more successful in awaken- 
ing public interest. Miss Anthony has had an- 
other public discussion, and appears to have 
again won the day. Asif she could do anything 
else! It was at Mendota, Illinois, and the Bul- 
letin from there, says : 

Miss Anthony’s lecture drew out a large and critical 
audience—and we congratulate the ‘Woman Suffrag- 
ists ’’ of Mendota on the evident interest that is taken 
in the movement in this city. Miss Anthony, as a lec- 
turer, did not manifest the fire and vim that was expect- 
ed by the audience, many of whom anticipated a scold- 
ing harangue made up of sharp invective and scathing 
denunciations of the ‘‘tyrant man.” On the coutrary, 
her effort was clear, cool, logical and dispassionate. 

Mr. Wilcox, the opponent, took issue on the 
proposition that the ballot protected wages ; 
he asserted that capital governed labor irre- 
spective of franchise, and argued at some length, 
but the audience did not relish his logic and in- 
terrupted him (as is said) with much hiss-terical 
demonstration. Miss Anthony came to his res- 
cue and the debate terminated quietly, Miss 
Anthony bearing off the honors. 








Cattrornus.—The San Francisco Pioneer is 
excellent at reporting progress, and has a good 
deal to do in that line, since the state Conven- 
tion there last January. No state, Massachusetts 
and New York excepted, seems so well sup- 
piied with lecturers and speakers for Woman Suf- 
frage, and none are more earnestly at work than 
they, and nove could, or need work to better 
purpose. And there is one woman, a Mrs. 
Fields ,who has undertaken the other side, but 
so far as appears, without any disastrous re- 
sult to the cause. A letter in the Pioneer of 
the 26th March describes one of her meetings 
on this wise : 

The evening was beautiful. Tbe full-orbed moon, 
sending forth her brilliant rays, made the night almost 
as light as, and far more romantically beautiful than the 
day. The court-house was brilliantly lighted ; numer- 
ous extra seats had been procured for the occasion, and 
all the surroundings argued a success unprecedented 
in Woodland. At an early hour, the omnibus from Cap- 
ital Hotel oonveyed Mrs. Fields and Mr. Johnson, 
her traveling companion, to the court-house, and ata 
late hour conveyed them back again, They were the only 
persons (except the javitor) who visited the leclure room 
that night, Mrs, Fields had lecturea here one week be- 
fore, but the people being dull of apprehension, failed 
to appreciate her talent, or disapproved of the cause in 
which she is engaged. 





Wuexre 1s Juno ?—A writer in the Santa Bar- 
bara Press asks where are Juno (who used to 
write so well in your paper) and her sister 
Susan B? The editors of Taz Revoivtion have 
asked the sume question about Juno. And the 
brave school teachers who so distinguished 
themselves in woman’s cause at the Santa Bar- 
bara celebration last fourth of July, where are 
they? Readers of Tam Revotvtion know the 
whereabouts of ‘‘Susan B.,”’ but where are Juno 
and the High School teachers? 





** AmusInGLY InconsIsTENT.”—The vening 
Mail of last Friday said : 

Mr. Pillsbury has received Mr. Tilton’s “Olive 
Branch,” looking toward the uniting of the different: 
factions of the woman cause, and in an amusingly in- 
consistent articie, ‘‘goes into” him in Tue Rervonv- 
TION as follows. 


Truth and justice, not consistency, were the 
intended virtue of the article in question. Will 
the Mail impeach it on that ground ? 


evolution. 


ESTHER MORRIS, ESQ. 


— >_—__ 


Tue Wyoming South Pass News furnishes the 
following sketch of the first Woman Justice of 
the Peace ever appointed in the western hemis- 
phere : 


Mrs. Esther Morris was born Angust 4th, 1813, in the 
town of Spencer, Tioga county, New York. She is one 
of the descendants of.the early pioneers of America; 
her ancestors, on both sides, sharing in the struggle for 
American Independence. Her father, Daniel McQuigg, 
in politics, belonged to the school of Jefferson. Her 
mother, Charlotte Hobart, believed in the doctrine of 
guardian spirits, as taught by Swedenborg. Esther was 
one ot eleven children, and at the age of twelve years, 
became an orphan, At that time the sphere of labor was 
limited for both man and woman. The men cleared the 
land and cultivated the soil; the women prepared the 
food and manufactured the cloth for the family; tailors 
went from house to house, to cut the garments for the 
men, and the women made them. In time, a commerce 
sprang up; the principal export bemg pine lumber, in 
which business her brothers engaged, while she at the 
same time bought goods and manufactured them for 
women in the village of Owego, on the Susquehanna 
river, at the home of her grand parents, In 1840 she 
became acquainted with Mr. Artemas Slack, then resi- 
dent engineer on the New York and Erie Railroad, be- 
tween Elmira and Binghampton, and was married in 
December, 1841. Mr. Siack died in about eighteen 
months, leaving ber one son, and a tract of land on the 
Iilinois Centra! Railroad, where he had been engaged as 
a civil engineer in the spring of 1843. She moved to 
Chicago and remained until spring, when she went to 
Peru, La Salle County. In the winter of 1845 she was 
married to Mr, John Morris, who was engaged in the 
mercantile business, She continued in business until 
she became the mother of a pair of twins, after which 
she built a home in which she resided for sixteen years, 
caring for her family, and helping and encouraging the 
reforms of the day, until circumstances made it neces- 
sary for achange. In the spring of 1868, her husband 
and eldest son came to South Pass, and in 1869 she fol- 
lowed them, and is now living with her husband and 
three sons. In her labors she has been the equal of man, 
and has felt the injustice of her position, and the une- 
qual opportunities of women; and while she advocates 
the elevation of woman, she does not wish the downfall 
of man. She says we must be as free and intelligent as 
men in order to be their companions. She believes 

«« That woman’s cause is man’s ; they rise or sink 
Together, dwarfed or godlike, bond or free ! 

+ * * od +. 
If she be small, slight natured, miserable, 
How should men grow?” 

And would aid to 
* Clear away the parasitic forms 

That seem to keep her up but drag her down— 
And leave her space to burgeon out of all 
Within her-——”’ 








Tue Ricut Sprerr.—Whén the people of the 
south cherish towards the colored population, 
once their slaves, the spirit of Gov. ‘Alcorn of 
Mississippi, as spoken in his Inaugural Address, 
reconstruction will be easy and there will be 
no more ‘military necessity’’ there neither. 
The fullowing is a specimen : 


The first duty of a wise and paternal government is 
to protect the weak against the strong. From me, in- 
dividually, the colored people of Mississippi have every 
reason to loox for a profound anxiety for the realization 
of their new rights. In the face of memories that might 
have separated them from me as the wronged from the 
wronger, they offered me their confidence—offered me 
the guardianship of their new and precious hopes in a 
trustfulness whose very mention stirs my nerves with 
emotion, In response to that touching reliance, the 
most profound anxiety with which I enter my office as 
Governor of this state is that of making the colored 
man the equal, before the law, of any other man—the 
equal, not in dead letter, but in living fact.” 








Miss Axcort, author of Little Women, Old 
Fashioned Girl, and other works, sailed last Sa- 
tutday from Boston for Brest, accompanied by 





her artist sister, Miss M. May Alcott. 





COMMENCEMENT OF THE WOMEN’S 
MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
—teceliaiatbes 

THE annual commencement exercises of the 
Women’s Medical College of the New York In- 
firmary was held last Saturday evening, in tlie 
hall of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Samuel Willetts, Esq., President of the Board ’ 
of Directors, presided over the exercises, which 
were opened with prayer by Rev. Dr. Hepworth. 

The degree of ‘‘ Doctor of Medicine” was 
then conferred on Miss Eliza B. Phelps, of 
Iowa, and certificates of having passed through | 
the necessary course of studies were awarded to 
the following named young ladies, who will be 
graduated in June next : Celestia A. Loring, of 
Massachusetts ; Laura Morgan, of New York ; 
Emma C. Ward, of New Jersey ; Ellen E. Mit- 
chell, of Pennsylvania. 

After a few remarks by President Willetts, 
the class were addressed in a very happy and 
encouraging manner by Miss Emily Blackwell, 
M.D., one of the Professors of the institution. 
She reminded them that they extered on the 
duties of their profession with the sympathies 
of the public in their favor, but that they must 
not in consequence lessen their labors and in- 
vestigations after absolute truth in medical 
science. 

Dr. McCready, one of the Board of Examiners, 
announced to the audience that the graduates 
displayed ‘on examination, more practical know- 
ledge of the theory of medicine than is gener- 
ally observable among male students who ave 
graduated at medical colleges. This announce- 
ment was received with loud applause. 

Short addresses were then made by Rev, Dr. 
Hepworth and by Dr. Hayes, of Arctic Ocean 
fame, after which the valedictory was delivered 
by Miss Laura Morgan, of the graduating class, 
with which the exercises were closed. The 
night was fearfully stormy and disagreeable but 
that did not prevent a large attendance on the 
exercises of the interesting occasion. 








‘*CONSENT OF THE GOVERNED.”—A poor wo- 
man was arrested in this city last week, by an 
internal revenue officer and dragged to court, 
and held in $2,000 bail—Assistant Dis- 
trict-Attorney Purdy asking to have the bail 
increased to $5,000 as the offence, in his opia- 
ion, was a very serious one. The prisoner, it 
is told, was poorly clad, and appeared to be 
suffering from consumption. The deputy mar- 
shall who arrested the woman, stated that she 
only had a few cigars in the house, and they 
were in an old band-box, and that she and her 
family of small children were living in poverty. 
The prisoner was subsequently allowed to go 
on promise that she would appear before the 
Commissioner when wanied. Was Bunker 
Hill the result of any such ‘taxation without 
representation ” as that ? 








Tue Pzack Conrerence.—At a meeting of 
the Executive Committee of the National Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, at the Woman’s 
Bureau, on Tuesday last, Mrs. Wilbour, of New” 
York ; Mrs. Josephine 8. Griffing, of Washing- 
ton (with Mrs. Abby Hopper Gibbons, her sub- 
stitute) ; and Parker Pillsbury, were elected: to 
represent the Association at the Fifth Avenue 


“| Hotel Conference. 








Women Drvacists.—Odelia Blinn, M.D., 
and Mrs. Amelia A. Johnson have opened a new 
and very extensive Drug Store at 369 Clark st., 





Chicago. 
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MEEIING OF NEW YORK CI1Y AND 
COUNTY SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 





Tue regular monthly meeting was held at 
Cooper Institute, Room No. 24, on Friday after- 
noon last. In the absence of the President, 
Mrs. Wilbour, the Vice-President, Dr. R. T. 
Halleck, took the chair. 

Mrs. Grosby, Secretary, read a letter from the 
President, expressing her kindly interest and 
mentioning the fact that Mrs. P. W. Davis had 
given a very successful lecture in Jacksonville, 
Florida, the first on the subject of Woman Suf- 
frage ever given in that State. 

A resolution of sympathy with Dr. Susan B. 
Smith, of Philadelphia, in her resistance to tax- 
ation, was adopted. 

Delegates were then appointed to the anni- 
versary of the National Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, to be held in May next. They were 
Mesdames Tucker, Bruick, Thompson, Halleck, 
Stearns, Poole, and Miss Clara Norris. 

Miss Mary F. Davis, of New Jersey, was then 
iavited to address the meeting. She said that 
men and women in their progress tarouzh life 
are always admitted to be interested in all mat- 
ters jointly, except political questions, which, 
after all, affect them both equally. One argu- 
ment urged against giving women the ballot is 
that they will not use it; but she maintained 
that the man who always voted conscientiously 
was the best citizen, and so it would be with 
women ; and as they had generally a good moral 
sense they would be apt to do their duty in this 
respect as in others. A great deal had been said 
against allowing women to sit on juries ; but 
where women could go, and must go, as crimi- 
nals and witnesses, it was most certainly their 
right and their duty to go as jurors, and even 


Dr. Halleck said one very curious fact elicited 
by the present agitation was, that men, from 
their remarks on the subject, one would think, 
regarded women as some new and wonderful bi- 
peds recently descended upon the planet, rather 
than one-half the human race who always bad 
existed side by side with men. He then com- 
mented on the mixture of conceit and audacity 
which prompted a variety of young women, but 
little out of their teens, to come before the pub- 
he and attempt io controvert the arguments 
in“favor of the ballot which had been so ably 
presented by women whom these girls had not 
the intellectual ability even to comprehend. 

Mrs. Blake said it was painful to her to see 
statements in papers opposed to this movement 
that when women could vote, marriages would 
be less happy than at present, when it is gener- 
ally admitted that women observed the sanctity 
of the marriage-tie better than men, and it was 
only reasonable to suppose that when women 
had more power they would wish to increase 
rather than break down the barriers which pro- 
tect the basis of society. Equally absurd and 
weak was the argument that infidelity would 
accompany Woman Suffrage, when religion is 
in fact mainly supported by women. 

Mr. Poole and others followed, including Mrs. 
Leggett, a stranger from Canada, a representa- 
tive of the drama, who spoke with particular 
foree and earnestness. The meeting then 
acpesane te Sntst of ctme plane 60 Ses Palihg 
in May, at half-past two, afternoon. 

b——___ 

Womax Surrracz m Sr. Lovrs.—The Wo- 
man’s Suffrage Association held an election last 
Saturday afternoon. President, Mrs, Frances 
Miner; Vice-President, Mrs, Beverly Qilin ; 





The 

Recording Secretary, Mrs. Geo. D. Hall ; Cor- 
responding Secretary, Mrs. Wm. P. Hazard. 
Delegates were appointed to attend both the 


National and the American Suffrage Association 
Conventions coon to be held in New York. 


EX 





Warxins, N. Y., March 28th, 1870. 

Deak Revouvrion: By correcting an error 
which appeared in an item in a late issue of your 
paper, you will do me a favor. I am represent- 
ed in said item, as having been connected with 
the Elmira Female College. This is a mistake, 
as my Alma Mater was the Ontario Seminary 
at Canandaigua, New York. For the past two 
years I have had charge of the ‘‘ Ladies Liberal 
Institute,” at Clinton, New York. 

Having sundered my connection with this in- 
stitution, I may now, without charge of ego- 
tism, or self-praise, speak a word in its favor, 
which I shall be grateful for the privilege of 
doing through the columns of yorr popular 
paper, where my ‘“‘word’’ must, because of 
your extensive circulation, meet the eye of so 
many having daughters to educate. 


As a school for young ladies, where an ex- 
tended and thorough carriculum is enjoyed by 
its students, no Seminary in the land, I am con- 
vinced, can offer superior facilities to the Clinton 
Institute. Its Faculty consists of six ladies of 
thorough education (and this is something 
which should not always be taken for.granted 
regarding many schools and seminaries), who 
have had the advantage of extensive experienca 
.a8 ‘imstructresses. 

Miss Mary S. Bacon, its present principal, is 
a lady most highly esteemed for her intellec- 
tual culture, and devotedly loved by all who 
know her, for her truly womanly attributes of 
character. 

The building and grounds of the Ladies Insti- 
tute are commodious, well fitted up, and cheer- 
ful, furnishing for the inmates and the institute 
many advantages, home-comforts, and even lux- 
uries, rarely found at boarding schools. Most 
conscientiously can I recommend any desirous 
of sending their young daughters from home, to 
a school where they will be wisely and tenderly 
cared for, as to physical health, manners and 
morals, and where they will be trained intellec- 
tually with the utmost pains-taking and fidelity, 
to commit their daughters and wards, to the 
kind and motherly guardianship of Miss Bacon, 
and her efficient corps of assistants. 

Tn the item to which I have referred, you al- 
lude very complimentary to the hospitalities 
extended Miss Bisbee, upon occasion of a visit 
of this young lecturer to Watkins, two or three 
years since. The visit of Miss B. with oneof Taz 
Revotunion Associate Editors, Parker Pillsbury, 
and the interesting and instructive lectures de- 
livered by them, are still remembered most 
pleasurably by the Watkins public. The con- 
vincing logic of Parker Pillsbury, upon that oc- 
casion, was, I am convinced, instrumental in 
arousing the interest of many who had never 
before given attention to the ‘Woman Ques- 
tion.” 

Agitation upon the various phases of this 
theme, is.all that is needed in a reading and 
thinking community like ours, in this wide- 
awake, enterprising village of Watkins, to con- 
vince it of the justice ef the demands now be- 
ing made throughout the civilized world by and 
for woman. 

Therefore, that information upon this thems 
may be disseminated, thought and feeling ex- 





sited, brain and heart both aroused, and as 



















logical and eloquent speakers, men and women ! 
sénd us ‘‘ agitators !” 
Lovisa Hotpen Dent, 
Vice-President for Schuyler county of New York 
Woman’s Suffrage Association. 





THE *‘ WORKING WOMAN.” 
sipitilaedtiin: 

Tere is so much willingness to work, so 
much earnestness and kindly feeting among ad- 
vanced women, that it seems an infinite pity not 
to concentrate all these influences in such a way 
as to render them most powerful for effecting 
their objects. 

Particularly at the present juncture women 
cannot afford to divide their forces, or hesitate 
in what way, or how far they shall give them- 
selves to the work that lies betore them. 

Whatever it may be, let them not talk about 
it, nor whine complainingly, nor ask sympathy 
on account of their sex, nor stop to throw a 
stone in any other woman's way, bul do il. 

There is no field of employment that is not 
open to woman’s perseverance and efforis as 
well as to those of men. There are plenty of 
men who never succeed in making even a living 
—there are others who work steadily and perse~ 
veringly for years in order to establish the con- 
fidence of the public or of an individual, in 
their trustworthiness avd capacity. 

Business is business, and women must enter 
into it upon the same basis as men. 

I will say, for their encouragement, however, 
that I have never knowa one in earnest to fail. 
But I have known men. 

A young lady writes that she thinks tele- 
graphing a very bad business for women ; that 
she has looked for a situation for th-ee months 
and has not yet foundit. But if she does not 
find a situation in three months more, it will 
not prove telegraphing a bad business, nor dis- 
prove the fact that many young women are 
earning an excellent and honorable livelihood 
by it. 

There is hardly any employment at which 
some people are not only earning a good living 
but making money. The question is generally 
one of skill, competency, and steadfast pur- 
pose. 

Women Ancarrecrs.—Among the new and 
untried fields ready for the occupation of women 
is that of dwelling-house architecture. Every 
housekeeper knows what enormous stupidity 
has generally been displayed in the construction 
of the family dwelling ; the waste of corners, 


the sacrifice of details necessary to convenience 


and comfort, to apparent size and show, and 
the utter ignorance of those points in the inter- 
nal arrangement which promote convenience 
and comfort, and save time and labor. Some- 
body hes lately undertaken to show how much 
actaal money has been wasted in paper, pens, 
ink, time and the like by the unnecessary use of 
the letter ‘“‘u” in honour and similar words. 
Could any one, or a dozen persons, compute 
the time, money and lives lost by unnecessary 
labor of women owing to the miserable con- 
struction of dwelling houses? 

In two houses that the writer lately visited, 
special conveniences were observed, and being 
mentioned were found to have been added by 
the persons who rented them, in both instances 
ladies. Women are eternally complaining of 
want of closet room, of badly arranged rooms 
and closets, of the want of windows for venti- 
lation, of the inaccessibility of some of the 
most important sections ; attics, for example, 





and various other shortcomings, found in some 








men ! 


of the most costly as well as the poorest houses, 
yet they have not seemed to think of the reme- 
dy in providing better designs and calling pub- 
lic attention to them. 

Reat Estate Acencres offer another excel- 
lent ‘field for the activity of women. It isa 
quiet, nice business, in which 2 lady would have 
little to do but sit in her office and receive 
clients, boys being employed, as they are now 
by men, to collect rents, show dwellings, etc. A 
nice office, comfortably furnished, with a sensi- 
ble, well-informed woman at the head of it, 
would be an immense attraction in cities like 
New York where women do so much of the 
house-hunting. ' 

It is a subject, moreover, upon which women 
necessarily know more than men, and should 
know. They can see at a glance if they are 
good for anything, if a house is habitable, well 
adapted to family needs and family comfort, 
and they can present the points in the clearest 
and most attractive form. 

There are a thousand things for women to do 
besides making shirts and night-caps, though 
these are much better than doing nothing ; but 
the point is that they must do them. The entire 
advertising agency business ought to be in their 
hands, and when they have got some money to 
put in it they will want a bank—a woman’s sav- 
ings bank—the president, directors and em- 
ployees all women. They will also want a Wo- 
man’s Life Insurance Company, but not antil 
they have a vote, and their lives are worth 
insuring. 

Way Women Want A Vorz.—A short time 
since a man named Wetton obtained a decree of 
divorce from his wife, which she endeavored to 
have set aside on the ground that it was fraudu- 
lently obtained. No inyestigation could be 
obtained, however. The Judge sustained 
the man and turned the woman out of 
court. A few days afterwards the man married 
again, the second,wife not being as well suited 
as she expected, and hearing of the divorce, of 
which it seems she had beon ignorant, set a law- 
yer to work to find oat the real facts in the case, 
and so triumphantly proved fraud in regard to 
the first wife, that she got her own divorce with- 
out any trouble. 

But in what position is the first wife? Who 
is to compensate her for the injury she has sus- 
tamed? Would the Judge have dared to turn 
her out, and refuse to listen to her if she had a 
vote ? 


A Woman Aaatnst Surrrace.—A Miss Maud 
Ernest lectured the other evening in the hall of 
De Garmo’s building against Woman Suffrage, 
and made a terrible mess of it. The young 
lady, who is quite young, with a sandy com- 
plexion and light curls, said, no woman ought 
to vote or to lecture ; and certainly she proved 
herself an excellent argument in support of her 
own proposition. There were forty-five persons 
present, most of them women, and they all 
hung their heads and wished they were either 
not women or else that Miss Ernest had accept- 
ed her own statements and staid at home. We 
are told that Woman’s Rights lecturers are not 
popular, but somehow or other they manage 
to draw crowds, and win tho respect and con- 
sideration of the most intelligent men, while, 
on the opposite side, with perhaps a single ex- 
ception, no argument has been presented which 
even friends could consider respectable. 


American Women Antists.—The English Art 
Journal in an account of the ‘Studios of 
Rome,” mentions those of American women 
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artists, and says they will richly repay a visit : 

Among them are Mrs. Freeman, well known : for her 
jolly and too attractive “ Bacchus,” and her “‘Cherab,’’ 
which any mother’s heart would delight in. Miss Foley, 
who is now engaged upon a charming group, full of na- 
ture and simplicity, and ‘has, in addition to her grand 


‘medallion head of “ Jeremiah,” a pretty, delicate head 


of “ Undine,” with water lillies in her hair. 


Miss Edmonia Lewis attracts attention for her bust of 
“Longfellow,” a fine and true likeness of the great 
poet, who gave the artist only three sittings. Queen 
among ber artistic'sisters, Miss Hosmer, is now modeling 
in clay a full length figure of ‘‘ Maria Sophia,” ex-Queen 
of the twoSicilies, ‘The tomb of an American Lady,” 
Mrs. Lechworthb, is ther of Miss Hosmer’s recent 
works, and is a copy, somewhat modified, of the one ex- 
ecuted by Rauch for Queen Louise at Berlin; Mrs, Lech- 
worth liad seen it and expressed a wish for one nearly 
like it, which her friends gratified. Miss Hosmer has 
also on the clay a beautiful model for an English fire- 
place. 


Miss MARWEDEL’s HorricutTuRAL SCHOOL For Wo- 
MEN.—Miss Anna Marwedel, formerly Principal of the 
School of Industry for Girls at Hamburg, Germany, laid 
before the Farmer’s Club recently her plan for establigh- 
ing a Horticultural School for Females in this country. 
She has an offer from Mr. Robert W. Pearsall, of Oak- 
land Farm, Brentwood Station, L.I., of some twenty 
acres of land, including a cottage, a farm house, anda 
barn, and she now needs only five thousand dollars to 
enable her to at once commence the schoo]. Mer plan 
is to combine theorefical and practical instruction in 
horticulture with education for family life; or, in brief, 
to open another avenue for female employment. She 
offers shares in her project at five dollars each in order 
to raise the necessary sum, unless some good, enterpriz- 
ing man or woman will give it out and out.” 


Tue Boston HorticuLTuRaL ScHooL.—The Boston 
Horticultural School for Women has been organized by 
the choice of the following officers: President, Miss 
Abbie W. May; Vice-Presidents, Mrs. Augustus Hemen- 
way, Mrs. J. Ellerton Lodge, Hon. Marshall P. Wilder; 
Secretary, Miss L. M. Peabody; Treasurer, Edward W. 
Hooper; Directors, Mrs. E. D. Cheney, Mr. Francis 
Parkman, and twenty-two others, ladies and gentlemen: 


A Lapy Prinrer.—On Saturdsy night the Printers’ 
Typographical Union of Philadelphia admitted to mem* 
bership, Miss Loretta Mann, a lady who was formerly the 
Secretary of the Memphis Printers’ Union, from which 
society she held a certificate of membership. The lady 
is now regularly engaged in an officein that city. This 
case is the first in the country where a woman has been 
admitted into a union composed of men. In this city 
the women have a separate union of their own, which is, 

however, subordinate to the National Typographical 
Union. ; 


Wet Dowr.—Miss Alice Conkey, of Appleton, Wis. 
has been appointed Professor of Mathematics in the N, 
W. Female College at Evanstown, Illinois, 


Tue Best Botranist.—Mrs. T. H. Keeckler, M.D., of 
Cincinnati, is the best female botanist in the country. 
Her collection of preserved plants is wonderful to be- 
hold, 

How Women Conpuct ScoHoo1rs.—The female evening 

at Newburyport, Mass., which is conducted by 
lady teachers, is doing well, There are nearly eighty 
pupils. 


AnoTHER Woman Lawyer.—Miss L. Barkalow, of 
Brooklyn, N.Y¥., student at the St. Louis Law School, 
has passed a very severe examination in that city, 
before Judge Knight, of the Circuit Court, and been 
admitted to practice. 


A Vereran TeacnEer.—Rev. Mrs. Jeremiah Porter is 
running four schools in Brownsville, Texas, and vicini-* 
ty, the only Protestant schools in the Rio Grande Valley. 
Mrs. Porter is between sixty and seventy years old, 





Or Svc 1s THE Kincpom or Hraven.—The Congre- 
gational Church in Thomastown, Me., has decided that 
every member, male and female, in good standing, 
present at any business meeting, shall be entitled to vote. 





Broome County Convention.—There will be a 
Woman Saffrage meeting in Binghampton, New 
York, commencing at two o’clock in the after- 
noon of Wednesday the thirteenth instant, for 
the organization of a County Convention. The 
Call is signed by Lydia A, Jenkins, vice-presi- 
dent, i. 
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MRS. STANTON'S LECTURES. 
ccantetedpiuines 

Durme the month of March Mrs. Stanton 
delivered lectures before large audiences at 
Wabash, Crawfordsville, and Indianapolis in 
Indiana’; at Peoria, in Illinois ; at Janesville, 
in Wisconsin ; at Decorah and McGregor in 
fowa ; and at Minneapolis, Hastings, St. Paul, 
Stillwater and St. Cloud, in Minnesota, and at 
two or three other places. 

Mrs. Stanton’s engagements for April, so far 
as ascertained, are as follows : 


Earlville, Illinios, April 8th. 
Danville, “ “ — 
St. Joseph, Michigan “« 12th. 
Jackson, ss ‘© 13th. 
Hudson, se “* 14th. 
Sturgis, s © 15th. 
- Toledo, Ohio “ 16th. 
Tiffin, - 66 «18th. 
Pittsburg, Pa. **~ 20th. 
Uniontown, e “  DAst. 
Fredonia, N.Y. ss 23d. 
Easton, Pa. ‘s 28th. 


MISS ANTHONY IN MICHIGAN. 


culpa 
Miss ANTHONY has engagements already in 
Michigan as follows : 
Sturgis April 4 
Jonesville, s 6 
Hillsdale “ 7 
Adrian, “ 8 
Jackson, “6 9 
Marshall, se 12 
Kalamazoo, Ae 13 
Owasso, ag 16 
East Saginaw a 18 
Flint, vg 19 





Mrs. Stanton at tHE West,—Mrs. Stanton;is 
stillin the Mississippi Valley. In a private 
letter she says she was invited at St. Paul to 
give a lecture on Marriage and Maternity to an 
audience of Women. Six hundred attended 
at an admission of fifty cents each. She adds, 
‘* You never saw such interest. Six invitations 
now lie before me to give that lectare in as 
many different places. No question, not even 
Suffrage, touches the community like that, al- 
though at the east we are constantly told that 
the hour for such subjects has not come.” 





CorrEctions.—The Kansas lady who describ- 
ed the anniversary exercises of Kansas Agricul- 
tural College in a late Revonution, wishes to 
say, correcting our types, that the best mathe- 
_matician who ever aitended that institution was 
a lady ; ana that the orations of the ladies at the 
anniversary she reported, were original. 





Hearth anp Home.—The number dated 
April 9th is eminently practical, treatiag of 
many important topics in science, agriculture, 
and domestic’economy. It has some valuable 
hints, all thrown away, of course, on how to in- 
crease the comfort of ridirg in street cars. But 
as it is the cash and not the comfort and con- 
venience of their patrons which the railway com- 
panies seek, and as many general shrieks have 
already been poured into their leaden ears by 
the city press in concert, to no purpose, the 
Hearth and Home may as well hold its peace, 
though it does invoke the names of Miss An- 
thony and Mrs. Stanton in its behalf; and only 





begs that the supporting straps over head may 
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be lengthened down within the reach of ordi- 
nary sized women, multitudes of whom, with 
armsfull of babies and bundles, are often com- 
pelled to stand, or not ride at all. Butit might 
as well ask to have every car running in the 
city, built on the Pullman palace car principle, 
with all its elegance, luxury and cost. 








Omission.—The Announcement at the head of 
our editorial column last week should have been 
signed ‘“p, Pp.” 











Exizasrta Etstos wes sister of Rev. Wm. 
Elstob, rector of St. Swithin’s, London,. and 
was born at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. She was as 
good a Saxon scholar as her brother and he was 
remarkably well-versed. She translated the 
Homily of St. Gregory, and published a Saxon 
grammar. From the Queen Caroline, she had 
a trifling pension, which ceased upon her Ma- 
jesty’s death ; but she was snatched from pov- 
erty by being taken into the family of the 
Duchess of Portland. She died in 1756. 








Epontna was a Roman ‘female, who has not 
unaptly been denominated the heroine of conju- 
gal affection. Julius Sabinus, her husband, 
having been defeated in his revolt against Ves- 
pasian, spread a report of his own dehth and 
took shelter in a subterranean vault, where he 
lived concealed with Eponina during nine years. 
At last the secret was discovered, and Sabinus 
was led before the Emperor. His friends inte- 
rested themselves warmly in his cause, and 
Eponina endeavored to raise the emperor's pity 
by showing him the twins whom she had brought 
forth in their underground dwelling, but to the 
everlasting shame of the emperor, otherwise so 
renowned, she implored hie clemency in vain ; 
the noble-minded Eponina then refused to sur- 
vive, and perished devotedly with her husband, 
A.D. 78. 





Exxeanora Marcutoness ov Fonseca was a lady 
of great beauty and uncommon talents. She 
was born at Naples in 1758. She cultivated 
botany, and assisted Spallauzi in his philoso- 
phical investigations. During the short-lived 
existence of the Parthenopean Republic, in 1799, 
she warmly espoused the popular cause, and 
edited a journal called The Neapolitan Monitor ; 
and for this, to the shame of the conservative 
party in Naples, she was infamously treated and 
executed on the 20th of July, by the restored 
government, backed by the English under Lord 
Nelson. This lady evidenced in her life and in 
her death how well woman can do and die for 
the sacred cause of true liberty. 
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Tae Preventive OpsTac.e, or The dangers and incon- 
veniences to the Individual, to the Family, and to 
Society, of Frauds in the Accomplishment of the Ge- 
nerative Function. By L. F. E. Bergeret, Physician- 
in-chief of the Arbois Hospital (Jura); trauslated trom 
the third French edition by P..De Marmon, M.D. 1 
vol. 12mo., Cloth $1.50; mailed on receipt of price. 
Turner & Mignard, Publishers, 109 Nassau st., New 
York. 

This work is very high!y recommended by such medi- 
cal journals as the London Lancet, the Annales d’ Hygiene 
Publique et de Medecine Legale, the Bulletin General de 
Therapentique, and other equally valuable authorities, 
and by its fearful disclosures and facts will stir the blood 
and spirit of every reader, physicirn or otherwise. 

AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY.—Devoted to popu- 
lar Instruction and Literature. New York: J. W. Scher- 
merhorn & Co., 14 Bond st, $1.50 perannum, Accom. 
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panying the magazine was vol. 5 Of the Library of 
Educa‘ion, containing the opinions of eminent men on 
the question of the Bible in schools. 





Tue Lirrte Conporin. Chicago: Alfred L. Sewall. 
One dollar a year. 





CuIcaGo MaGazine or Fasnion, Music, AND HomE 
REaDING.—Mrs, M. L. Rayne, editor and proprietor. $3 
ayear. A trnly fancy article, 34 pages, tinted paper, 
well printed fashion plates, good as the best; a choice 
musical sélection; “Fond heart, O, think of me!” 
(song and music) and every way well so far as it goes. It 
will undoubtedly soon gro up to demanding woman 
suffrage if it goes far into the conflict now waging of 
Woman versus World. 

Every Saturpay, No. 15, contains the first instulment 
of Mr. Dickens’s new story, “The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood,” published from advance sheets, by special 
arrangement with Mr. Dickens, and appears simultane- 
ously with its publication in England. Boston: Fields, 
Osgood & Co. 





Facts ror THe Lapis. a have used y 
Wheeler & Wilson Sewing machine over ten 
years without repairs, and without breaking a 
needie, although I commenced the use of: it 
without any instruction. Have used it constant- 
ly for family sewing ; have quilted whole quilts 
of the largst size, and it is slill in complete 
order, runs like a top, and bids fair to be willed 
to those who come after me, with better powers 
of production.than an unbroken prairie farm. 

Mrs. H. E. G. Arey. 

Be setchorw: Wis. 


Financial Departinent, 














(Under this head, correspondents are ponsible fo 
their own senfiments, and not Tae Rrvo.orion.} 














COIN AS A BASIS FOR SECURITIES. 

Iw our last, we considered coin in its general 
phases as a circulating medium for business 
enterprises and essayed to show that it answers 
a very poor purpose indeed in that capacity, 
and that an extensive business would soon come 
to an end if there was nothing better adapt- 
ed to its wants and purposes. Our experience 
for the past eight years shows that for our im- 
mense internal exchanges, six thousand times 
as great as our external, not a dollar of it is 
needed. 

The advocates of coin think it indispensible 
for securities. In their language, it is the only 
‘*sound,” ‘ safe,” “ legitimate,” ‘* customary,” 
and ‘‘uniform” medium known, which can 
make currency and debts secure. It is their 
panacea for all financial evils, and without it 
all is shaky and uncertain. So many are join- 
ing in this claquer that it would seem as 1f our 
country was suffering grievously and their nos- 
trums alone could save it from utter ruin. 

No people were ever troubled with such short 
memories, Ten years ago we enjoyed specie 
payments. Every few years we had panics 
and convulsions, Banks were constantly break- 
ing. Business men were pouring over their 
Weekly Bank Note Reporlers. Exchange offi- 
cers ‘with their windows placarded, ‘* uncurrent 
money bought here,” multiplied like the piagues 
of Egypt. Noman dare take a bank bill 50 miles 
from home without inquiring about it and all 

ed to stand a discount if they paid a debt 
in New York or elsewhere. Banks thus organ- 
ized always collapsed like a bubble, if the least 
crisis came. Our country could stand only one 
year of the rebeHion—merely getting ready for 
it, when the banks caved io, and when trouble 
in earnest came, we had to fall back upon the real 
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basis of wealth, the genuine securities of the 
country and dispense with its fictions and shame. 
Coin securities soon disappeared, and in their 
place came a reality that survived the shock of 
the rebellion and carried us triumphantly and 
safely through the mightiest crisis in human 
history. 

The government for the first time in its exist- 
ence, took charge of the people’s pockets and 
became their protector. This gave the needed 
‘security’ and proved far better and more re- 
liable than any we had ever previously enjoyed. 
To ask us to return to specie payments again, is 
to take away the protection of our government 
and return us into the hands of thousands of irre- 
sponsible and uncontrolable agents, whose 
promises to pay always have proved delusive 
when put to a serious test. The trouble is and 
always has been that coin is wo insecure in other 
people’s hands to command universal confi- 
dence. If securities are known to be good and 
safe beyond contingency nobody wants coin. 
It becomes really a useless agent. But if con- 
fidence is weakened, people become alarmed 
and make a rush for their coin. This produces 
a panic which, becoming wide-spread, ends in 
convulsion and disaster. 

All this is needless, as our experience for the 
past eight years shows. There is really no need 
for panies and convulsions, and with our pre- 
sent system of securities, they can never oc- 
cur again. The government has shorn our 
bears and bulls of their teeth, claws and horns, 
They, maddened to fury for the loss of their 
power, are really the only parties making the 
hue and cry for a return to specie payments 
again. They want the privilege of returning to 
their arena again, when they can tear and gore 
the people again as in days of yore. 

I think their demands are impudent and 
unpardonable, and trast they may not be grati- 
fied. The people want a system which for eight 
years has proved not only safe, but has caused 
us to prosper beyond anything ever known 
in even our own glorious career, to be contin- 
ued. No one can fora moment imagine if we 
had resumed specie payments when the war 
ended, that our country would now exhibit the 
prosperous condition everywhere to be seen. 
Railroads and manufactories have been built, 
trade and commerce extended, inventions mul- 
tiplied, farms and cities improved more rapidly 
than ever before known. This, too, on the heels 
ot a mighty rebellion which would have so ut- 
terly prostrated any other nation (if not crushed 
it totally) that a generation at least of repose 
would have been required to enable it to ever 
resume its former vigor. 

Grorcr B, Sura. 

For Morn Patcues, Freekies snp > Son. _ 
Use “PERRY'S MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION.’ 
The only Reliable and Harmless Remedy known to 
Science for removing brown discolorations trom the 
Face. Prepared only by Dr. B. 0. PERRY, 49 Bond 
street, New York. Sold by Druggists everywhere. 
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LADIES STORE—FEMALE CLERES., 


MA PRING RADE. CY 
MA cy 
MA OPENING STRAW GOODS, oY 
MA PARASOLS AND SUN UMBRELLA cy 


8, 
MA RIBBONS, LA EMBROIDERIES, AND CY 
MA FANCY GOODS, HOSIERY, WHITE GOODS, pi 
= ee ws AND FURNISHING GOODS, C 
BOOKS AND STATIONERY, &c., 


_“ A At whe prices. cY 
MA - R. BH. MAOY, oY 
MA Fourteenth st., and bY ‘Ave & 
MA ALL OUR RKED 


GOODS MA 
MA FULLY MEET THE RECENT FALL OF GOLD. CY 


M&. DEMOREST’S PATTERNS of every 
new and useful d for Ladies’ and Children’s 


Dreas, Emporium. of Fashions, @*% Broadway, send 
for price list, 
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The Revolution, 


For 1870. 


—_-— 
Tue Revowvtion is 2 weekly journal advocat 
ing Suffrage for women. 
ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, Editor. 
PAULINA WRIGHT DAVIS, Cor. Editor. 
SUSAN B. ANTHONY, Proprietor. 


TERMS: 


seeseseeee So 00 
sevseee 200 


GOOG: o0ks ce dncséeatas 


Six months-.......... eoccece 
CLUB RATFS: 
Ten cupies 6 cecccoceccosccce 20 00 


Twenty-five copies “ 


RATES OF ADVERTISING : 


Linsertion......secccsces eceseee 20 cents a line. 
4 TTIT TTT TTT TTT) Sotccece 1s “ o 


CASH COMMISSIONS TO AGENTS. 


Those sending us from 25 to 50 subscribers may retain 
75 cents per copy ; from 50 to 100, $1 acopy. 

All communications should be directed to SUSAN B, 
ANTHONY, 49 East 23d Street, New York. 











OUR AGEN1S. 
gas Zia 


Tue following persons have kindly offered to 
act as agents to receive subscriptions for THE 


REVOLUTION : . : 
Francis Minor, Esq., No, 10 North 4th Street, St. Louis, 
Mo, 


Mrs. A. L. Quimby, P. 0. Box, 3252, Cincinnati, O. 

Mrs. Rebecca W. Mott, 256 Oak Street (North side), Chi 
cago, Ill. 

Miss Lillie Peckham, Wisconsin Street, Milwaukee, Wis, 

Mrs. Mary F. Snow, 319 Kearney Street, San Francisco, 
Cal. a 

Mary P. Sawtelle, M.D., Salem, Oregon. 

Mrs. Caroline §. Colby, P.O. Box, 434, Washington, 
Dd. Cc. 

Miss M. Miller, 1803 Lee Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Miss M. A. Thompson, 114 North 11th Sireet, Philadel. 
phia, Pa, 

ENGLAND. 


Mrs. Rebecca Moore, Darling Place, Higher Broughton 
Manchester Eng. 


OMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


No. 128 Seconp AVENUE, CORNER 8TH sTREET, N. Y¥. 

Spring term commences April llth. For avnounce- 
ment and particulars address the Secretary of the 
Faculty, DR. EMILY BLACKWELL. 


Ms CRANE, KETCHAM & BOWER 
DESIGNERS 
4ND 
ENGRAVERS CN WOOv, 
13 BROADWAY, NEW YORK- 
Assn T. Crane, Frances KetcuHamM, Lavra E, Bowrt 


BAA NAP. HYGEIAN HOME, 
FLORENCE HEIGHTS, 4. J. 


R. T. TRALL, M.D., 
ELLEN BEARD HARMAN, M.D., }P hysicians. 


Treatment strictly Hygienic. No medicines, alcoholic 
stimulants, nor Turkish Baths employed. Send stamps 
for new circulars, Philadelphia Office, 929 Chesfnut st. 














OWLING GREEN SAVINGS’ BANK, 33 
Broadway, New York. Open every from 10 
&.m. to 3 p.m. pon oo of ony sum, from Ten Cents 
tame aoret Govern Se dna gear de 
0 =. In 
post commences gh ET orm K. ovary fein bya ‘ 
en 
ae Sw SECM, fecrdtary. 


q | pamny B. STANTON, 
AND 


‘awd jiglballls AND BOOKS 
FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF 
THE REVOLUTION. 


Single copy. 
ENFRANCHISEMENT OF WOMEN, 


By Mrs. John Stuart Mill, 10 

SUFFRAGE FOR WOMEN, 10 
THE SUBJECTION OF WOMEN, 

By John Stuart Mill, (cloth) 1 00 

“ “ “ “ (paper) 50 


FREEDOM FOR WOMEN, 


By Wendell Phillips, * 10 
PUBIAC FUNCTION OF WOMEN, 

By Theodore Parker, 10 
WOMAN’S DUTY TO VOTE, 

By Henry Ward Beecher, 10 


THE OLD PROPERTY LAWS OF NEW YORK, 
(Address before the N. Y. State Legislature, 


Feb. 14, 1854,) 10 
UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE, (Address before N. Y. 
Legislature, 1867,) 10 
DIVORCE, (N. Y. Legistature, 1861,) 
By Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 10 
THE MORTALITY OF NATIONS, 
By Parker Pillsbury, 10 


EQUAL RIGHTS FOR WOMEN, (Address in the 
N. Y. State Constitutional Convention, 1867,) 

By Geo. Wm. Curtis, 10 
RESPONSIBILITIES OF WOMEN, (Address in 
the first National Woman’s Rights Conven- 
vention, 1850,) 


By Mrs, C. I. H. Nichols. 10 
WOMAN AND HER WISHES, 10 
OUGHT WOMEN TO LEARN THE ALPHABET? 

By T. W. Higginson, 10 


WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE, (Speech in the R. I. Le- 
islature, 1869,) 


By Hon, J. W. Stillman. 10 
WOMEN’S RIGHT AND THE PUBLIC WEL- 
FARE, 
By Hon. Geo. T. Hoar, 10 
THE LEGAL CONDITION OF WOMEN IN 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
By Samuel E. Sewall, 10 
WOMAN AS INVENTOR, 
By Matilda Joslyn Gage, 10 


WOMAN’S WORK AND WOMAN’S CULTURE, 
Edited by Josephine E, Butler, 3 00 


COLLEGE, COURT AND MARKET, 


By Mrs. Caroline H. Dall, 275 
UP BROADWAY AND ITS SEQUEL, : 
By Eleanor Kirk, - 1 50 
THINK AND ACT, 
By Virginia Penny, 1 50 
BOUND COPIES OF THE REVOLUTION FOR 
1868 & 1869, 5 00 
ONE HUNDRED TRACTS, 5 00 
ONE THOUSAND « 40 00 


Orders addressed to 
SUSAN B. ANTHONY, 


Revouvrion Office, 49 East 23d street, N. Y. 





RS. MARY DIXON JONES, . M. D., 
84 RYERSON STREET, 
BROOKLYN. 


|» nen BOOKS, STATIONERY, &Xc. 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 


45 Marpen Lane. 

All kinds of first-class Account Books, Paper and Sta- 

tionery for business, professional and private use, at 

moderate prices, Job Printing, Engraving, Litho 

graphic Work and Book Binding of every style. 
Please call or send your orders, 








HENRY STANTON, 
" ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW, 
62 CEDAR STREET, 


_ LINCOLN’S 
RELIGION. 


THE INDEX, 
A Weekly Paper Devoted to 


FREE RELIGION! 





FRANCIS E. ABBOT, Editor. 





TERMS, $2 A YEAR. 





For Sample Oopy Address the Editor, Toledo, Ohio, 
enclosing five cents. 





Tue Inpex accepts every result of science and sound 

learning, without seeking to harmonize it with the Bible 

It recognizes no authority but of reason and right. It 
believes in Truth, Freedom, Progress, Equal Righ's, and 
Brotherly Love. 

The transition from Christianity to Free Religion, 
through which the civilized world is now passing, but 
which it very little understands, is even more moment- 
ous in itself and in its consequences than the great 
transition of the Roman Empire from Paganism to 
Christianity. THe InpEex aims to make the character o 

this vast change intelligible in at least its leading features 
and offers an opportunity for discusions on this subject 
which find no fitting place in other papers. 

aa Mr. Wm. H. HEEnvon, of SPRINGFIELD, ILL., for 
20 years the law partner and intimate friend of Prest- 
DENT LINCOLN, contributes to THe Inpex for April 
2, an exceedingly interesting and valuable article, giving 
a full account of Mr. Lixncouy’s RELIcIous Views—to 
be followed by another, explaining his Pariosopuy, as 
connected with his religion. 


Bap The attention of News Dzatens is called to this 
announcement. 117-119 


LTMAN Bros. & Co., Sixth Avenne. 
New Black and Colored Satins, only 
$1.25 yard. New Black and Colored 
Silks, only $1.60 yard. Elegant 
Stock of new Trimmings. 


A LTMAN Bros. & Co., Sixth Avenue. 

Our Sash Ribbons are all nowin 
Full line, Gross Grain at 75 and 85 
cts. Ribbons of all other colots 
and qualities, 


LITMAN Bros. & Co., Sixth Avenue. 
Picques all new, at 29 cts., worth 
40 cts. Linen for Suits ut 23 cts., 
worth 31 cts, Best make Alpacas 
at 47 cts. worth 60 cts. 


A LTMAN Bros. & Co., Sixth Avenue. 
Linen Towels, large size $2.00 a 
dozen. Linen napkins, damask, 
only $1.00 a dozen. Well known 
make table linen 75 cents a yard. 
A LITMAN Bros. & Co., Sixth Avenue. 
Full Linen Spring Dress Goods, 
Mohair Poplin, New styles, 25 cents a 
yard, Silk “ Cheene ” Dress Goods 
50 cents a yard. 


A Lit MAN Bros, & Co., Sixth Avenue. 


up 
Silk Pongee Parasols, lined, $1.00. 

Silk Parasols of all new styles. 
LITMAN Bros. & Co., Sixth Avenue..- 
A Ladies made up suits, all kinds. 
Misses Walking Suits at 8. 
Ladies Underwear all new and cheap. 


LITMAN Bros. & Co., Sixth Avenue. 
Gents Furnishing goods at bargains 
Gents and Boys Dress Shirts to or 
a Gents and Boys Scarfs and ties 
all New. 


A LTMAN Bros. & Co., Sixth Avenue. 
All Goods marked in plain figures. 
No Second price asked or taken. 
$31 and 333 6th Ave., bet. 20th and 
21st streets, 


pT RE WALTON, 
DEALERS IN 
PIANOS, ORGANS, MELODEONS, 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, SHEET MUSIC. AND 
BOOKS, 


AGENTS FOR 
STEINWAY PIANOS 
105. JEFFERSON ST. BLOOMINGTON, dd, 
8. A. E. WALTON M. L. WALTON 


(uear PRINTING, 












































WAUTER R OG Att, } Vice-Presidents, 4 ly 


Nowakx PuBLic, New Your, 


33 Beekman street, top floor. 
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Wy oo DavLt, CLAFLIN & CO., 


(Mas. V. C. WOODAULL, Mus. T, C. CLAFLIN,) 
: BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
44 BROAD STREET, N, Y., 


Buy and sell Gold, Government Bonds and Securities ; 
Railway, Mining and Oil Stocks and Bends; Bonds of 
any State, County or City, and will make liberal advances 
on same ; will make collections on and issue certificates 
of Geposit available in all parts ot the Union. Will 
fii ama Mail or Telegraphic communica- 


y allowed on daily balances of depositors. 
> ell calling SALVE 





The important discovery of the Carbolic Acid, as a 
cleansing, puritying, and healing agent, is one of the 
most remarkable results of modern medical research 
During the late civil war it was extensively used in the 
hospitals, and was found to be not only a thorough disin- 
fectant, but also the most wonderful and speedy Heal- 
ing Remedy ever yet known. 

t is now presented in a scientific combination with 
other soothing and healing agencies, in the form of a 
SALVE ; and, having been already used in numberleses 
cases with most satisfactory and beneficial results, we 
have no hesitation in offering it to the public as the 
most certain, rapid, and effectual remedy for all sores 
and ulcers, no matter of how long standing, burns, cuts, 
wounds, and every abrasion of skin or flesh. Sold by a! 
drugegisis. Price, 25 cents. 

JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
94 ly No. 8 Uollege Place, New York. 


‘ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS’ 


SAPOLIO 


WINDOWS, 
M 








POLISHES 
TIN WARE, 
IRON, STEEL, &o 


Qepot, 211 Washington Street, New York 
ORTH AMERICA 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
229 BROADWA&®, N. Y. 
N. D. MORGAN, Pres’t. 


The strongest combination of advantageous features 
that are offered to the Insurance public is presented by 
this Company. 





REGISTRY. 


New Yore State ReorsTerep Poxicres, secured by 
pledge of Public Stock, like the circulation of Nationa 
Banks. 

Every Registered Policy is 28 secure to the holder as a 
National Bank Note, or United States Bond. 

See Reguler Bulletin of Registered Policy Account in 
every Tuesday’s New York Tribune. 

All Policies registered in the Insurance Department 
free of cost. 

MUTUALITY. 

The Company is PURELY MUTUAL, an order authorizing 
the retirement of the Capital Stock having been granted 
July, 1869. After January, 1870, ali the profits will be 
divided among the Policy Holders, after the NEW PLAN 
OF CONTRIBUTION originated by this Company. 


NON-FORFEITURE. 


All our Lifeand Endowment Polices are non-forfeitable 
after two or three annual Premiums have been paid, thus 
se-uring to your heirs the walue of every dollar invested, 
whether you can continue your Policy or not. 

Cash PrReMIoMs AND Casu RETURNS OF SURPLUS on 
the NEW CONTRIBUTION PLAN of Dividends. 

THIRTY DAYS’ GRACE allowed on any renewal pay- 
ment, and the Policy held good. 

No Resrzicrion ox Travex in the United States or 
any part of North America, north of the Southern Cape 
of Florida, or in Europe at any season of the year. 

Vice-President, Seoretary, 
3. W. MERRILL, H.C. MRGAN. 


AGENTS! READ THIS! 


Pra eee Fas PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF 
or allow a large 


sirumiedon, 1 gal ott ‘ney wonder 





asiness on a sound 
Siannen ona has deposit with the State for the se- 
curity of 
kind. 


FARMERS’ AND MECHANICS’ 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
NEW YORK, 
No. 200 Broapway, BETWEEN FULTON axp JouNn S78. 


CASH CAPITAL, $125,000, 





$100,000 DrposITrp WITH THE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
oP san Saye Sen tae PROTECTION OF THE PoLiIcy 
‘OLDERS. 


All the Officers and Directors (without an gration) 
are Stockholders, and will take good care that the proper 
reserves tor further protection of the Policy Holders will 

made. 


This Company makes a Cash Dividend to its Policy 
Holders of 833, to 80 per cent. each year in advance, by 
means of its iow rates of premiums. 


The safety of the Policy Holder is guarded. 


All New York Companies are ok ms Ap State to 
Se Se The Reserve for each Com- 


y is the same, calculated on the same table of mor- 
tatity, and at the same rate of interest; consequently, 
all are sale. 

CONDITIONS OF POLICY. 
This Company’s policies are non-forfeitable. 


This Company empanee ae no yan on travel after 
ope annua! payment 


This Company insures the “ren ot females. 
nes Company will not contest any legal claim. 
Srey cosabtine peso as soon as the proof 
aanect is 


The rates are lower then kaos of any other Company 
organized under the laws of New York, and responsible 
to the Insurance Department for its safety. 

The Farmers’ and al will grant insurance to 
suit on the tollowing plan: 

Orpriaky Lig, 


and in addition to the above plans will issue policies on 
the 
“TONTINE MOTUAL,” 
on CHEAP PLAN FoR WORKING MEN. 
Tontine Mutual is a combination of Insurance and 
Endowment, and is singularly to the wants of s 
elass of people who havs hitherto been debarred from 
the benefits of Life Insurance by its heavy exp 
explanation below.) 


HOMCOPATHIC MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO., 


No, 231 Broapway, New York. 


This Company has achieved a decided success, having 
in the first eighteen months of its existence issued 
over 


2,100 Policies. 

Insuring over 4,500,000 Dollers. 

And has accUMULATED A8sETS amounting to 

$252,765.14. 

The Homeopathic Mutual Life Insurance Company 
insures Homa@opatuists and Non-HoMa@opaTHists at 
lower rates than any other New York Compeny. 

Its NON-PARTICIPATING RATES ARE THE LOWEST of any 
Company in the world. 

Its losses are all paid within thirty days after re- 
ceipt of tLe proofs of death. 

Its policies are all non-forfeitable after one annual pay- 
ment. 


No extra charge is made on account of employment or 
travel. 


Premiums and Dividends all cash. 
WOMEN INSURED AT SAME RATES AS MEN. 
AcEnts WanTED. 
Send for circulars and books. 


D. D. T. MARSHALL, President. 
JAMES CUSHING, Jr., V. Pres. 
A. HALSEY PLUMMER, Secretary. 
STEWART L. WOODFORD, Counsel. 


E. M. Ket1oec, M.D. Medical Examiner, 





GENERAL AGENTS. 
at Hotmes, M.D., for Northern and Central New 
ork. 


REYNELL & CLEVELAND, 231 Broadway, New York and 
New Mey 
CHARLES 168TMAN, Bristol, Conn., State Agent. 


Joun W. MarsHa.t, Aurora, Dlinois, for North West. 
Seetzy & Stannarp, Chicago, Ill., tor Cook Co., IIL 
itimore, ‘tor Maryland, 


Boonr & Happaway, Bal West 
Virginia and D. C. 

L. 2 Coox, Carlyle, Il)., for = et Ii. 

J. W. Tatpor, 1 Tremont Boston, Mass., for 


New 
gant M.D., Ca a OER forMa « 
Joun G. Drarw, 221 Broad street, Elizabeth, N. J. 


8. B. RooxweLL, Middlebury, Vi. 93-145 
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To insure your life on the Tontine Matual Plan you 
pay $15 once. 


You pay $2 annually. 

You pay $1.10 whenever a death occurs in your Class, 
You are certain to receive $1,000. 

And if your Class is full $5,000. 

Classes are regulated by ages. 

BOTH SEXES ADMITTED IN THE SAME CLASS. 
ALL HAVE TO PASS A MEDICAL EXAMINATION. 
Classes are limited to 5,000 Members. 


WHENEVER ey 18 ONCE FULL IT WILL 


WAYS REMAIN FULL. 


guarantees that in case your death 
thin a year, although there are not one 


The Compan 
should occur 


thousand Members in your Ulass, yet will Ry ay 4 
receive $1,000; but in case your Class has more than 

one thousand 
doliars as there are Mem) 
your death. 


Members, then you would receive as many 
Members in your Class at the time of 


FIVE THOUSAND MEMBERS, 


THEN $5,000. 
Class A. Adsaiie oll betpeen the cans of 36 and 35. 
Class B. Admits all between the ages of 35 and 45. 
Class C. Admits all between the ages of 45 and 60. 


TONTINE FOUND. 


At the same time that you become insured, you also 
become 


A MEMBER OF A TONTINE FUND. 
Which may give to yourself, whilst living, a large sum 


of money. 


This is the ontY in the United States doing 


t.¢., that bas a cash capital uf 
of the Policy Hoiders, that issues policies ot this 


SEND FOR BOOK OF RATES, 
ALL DIRECTORY ARE STOCKHOLDERS. 
ALL OFFIOUBA ARE STOCKHOLDERS. 
. E. McMURDY, President. 
E. MARTINDALE, Vice-President. 


J. W. Hewny, MD. RopMax BaRTLer7, M.D. 
Persons to act as Agents can write to Farmers, 
and Mechanics’ Insurance Oompany or call 





M. WAGNER & Qo., Marshall, Mich, 





office, 200 Broadway, New York, 


Ww USE 


A. A. CONSTANTINE’S 
PERSIAN HEALING OR PINE-TAR SOAP. 

Each cake is stamped “A. A. Constantine's Persian 
Healing or Pine-Tar Soap, Patented March 12, 1867 "’"— 
no other is genuine. 

Beware or Imirations. For the Tormet, Bars and 
Nursery this Soap has no equal. It preserves the com- 
plexion fair, removes all Dandruff, keeps the Hair soft 


and silky and prevents it from falling off, and is “the 
best Hair Renovator in use.” 


Ir Cures Chapped Hands, Pimples, Salt Rheum, 
Frosted Feet, Burns, all diseases of the Scaip and Skin 
Catarth of the Head, and is a Goop Suavine Sear. 
Toe Soap, as it justly deserves, has already won the 
praise and esteem of very many of our first families in 
this city and throughout the coantry. It is used exten- 
sively by our best physicians. Wherever used it has be- 
come a household necessity. We advise all to try it. 
FCE 84! ®by all Dealers. Agents wanted. Call or address 
A. A. CONSTANTINE & CO., 

48 Ann street, New York. 


Sects NOVELTY KNIFE. 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 

Has one ordinary blade, and one new patent blade, 
unequalled for a sewing ripper, eraser, nail trimmer, 
and many other uses. Is made of best steel. Price by 
mail, post-paid, plain handle, $1 ; Ivory, $1.25 ; Shell, 
$1.50 ; Pearl, extra finish, $1.75. For sale at Hardware, 
Stationery, and Fancy Stores and Sewing Machine Agen- 
cies, and wholesale and retail by, 

“ A. ©. FITOH, Gen. Agent, 

27 Chatam st., New York. 


he E Avy $81DA Y &. 


Made by Agents selling Strven’s Parenr Exastic BRoom, 
Over 60,000 now in use, Recommended by Hon. Horace 
Greeley and American Agriculiurist. One county re- 











served for each Agent. ©. A. Cizac & Co., 98 Cortland 
at, N.Y, or 196 Washington st., Chicago, Il, 17.20, 











